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RED CLOUD 

By Leslie Thompson Dykstra 
To die, defending truth, is noble art 

That wins, in time, the stoic mind’s applause; 
But Red Cloud played a hero’s great part— 

He lived, to strive for his own people’s Cause. 
How many little deaths of suffered pride, 

What silent battles fought for self-control, 
And holy prayers to Wakan Tanka cried, 

Before he lost his high heart's final goal! 


Lakota-trained, this Indian Talleyrand 
Upheld his code of human rights, and won 
Concessions for his harried, hungry band 
From ruthless bargainers at Washington: 
His thoughts went, circling—like young men at war; 
And, with his wand of wit, he counted coup 
On chieftains there whose pallid humor wore 
No Sun-spark like the singing, fighting Sioux. 


Thus, he had seen great cities in the east 
And on the plains were knolls of bison hides, 
And wasted flesh where vultures held a feast 
While famine mounts a nag, and swiftly rides. 
As if a quill had drifted down from heaven,— 
Shed by a Thunderbird, for sacred use, 
The white men’s good-word promises were given, 
Designed on snowy parchment, like a ruse. 


But white men’s promises are shifting sand; 
Their love of yellow metal strong as death! 
No treaty kept them back from gold-veined land. 
Across the borders came a panting breath 
And like a war-scarred, prairie cottonwood 
That splits the mad herd’s blundering stampede 
Yet cannot break it, valiant, he stood 
With arms upraised against Wasichu greed. 


The years of Spartan living for his band 
Had long been spent; but he forgot to die— 
Wrapped in his dream, until a spirit hand 
Re-painted all the buckskin hood of sky 
The color of Lakota courage—blue. 
And far,—a lone cloud, plumed with blazing red, 
Rode on the south wind! . .. Then his nation knew 
The last great Chieftain of the Sioux—was dead 
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““GRANNY’’ SNEDEKER 


By Emma Hurley Williams, Arbor Lodge, Nebraska City 
First Prize, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska, 
1934 Contest. 


Among the many unnamed graves that dotted the 
treeless Nebraska prairies in the last half of the past 
century, none is surrounded by more pathos than the 
one which has inspired this story. 

I am writing this sketch that the existence of this 
grave may be a matter of record and that the heroism 
of the pioneer mother who wept over it may not be for- 
gotten. 

In the summer of 1875 near Poughkeepsie in Dutchess 
County, New York, Eleanor Snedeker, a widow of seven- 
ty years, heard the call of the west. She decided to make 
the trip, taking along her rather dependent son-in-law 
and her daughter and six children. She bought a pair 
of oxen, fitted out a covered wagon which was loaded 
with the family’s most prized possessions along with the 
usual necessary supplies and began the long trek from 
New York to Nebraska. The fact that the state was just 
emerging from the grasshopper siege did not dampen 
her enthusiasm. 

Only a vivid imagination can picture that trip as they 
wound their way along the rocky highways of. York 
state, through the coal fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
past the quarries of Indiana, in and out of fire charred 
Chicago, over the muddy rutted roads of Iowa to Ne- 
braska City where the ferry crossed the Missouri. From 
this point the trail led on out over faintly marked wagon 
roads to western Hall county, not far from the geograph- 
ical center of the United States. 

Grandma Snedeker was following the call of free 
homestead land and of a few friends from York state 
who had settled in these parts. 

Since the completion of the Union Pacific Railroad 


‘ . 
Note:—The prize-winning essays are published here as read by 
the judges, with no editing beyond corrections of obvious type-errors. 








“Granny” Eleanor Snedeker 


Photograph taken at Leschinsky’s Studio, 
Grand Island, 1887. She was 82 at the time. 


and the opening of the land office in Grand Island in 
1869, western Hall county had been settled rapidly. Per- 
haps there were better places but old friends from home 
were not to be found everywhere. 

Mv personal remembrance of Mrs. Snedeker or ‘‘ Gran- 
ny’’ as she was affectionately called, dates back to that 
day in November, 1883 when as a child of five years, I 
accompanied my parents to her place. 

Our family had recently come from Indiana to Grand 
Island and my father, after considerable scouting around, 
had found this homestead listed for sale and had pur- 
chased it for five dollars per acre. 

The farm (legal description—S. E. 4 8-11-12) was 


[5] 
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located twenty miles straight west of Grand Island. 

I have not entirely lost the thrill of this first trip to 
the old place which was to be my home for so many care- 
free years. 

We drove a heavy gray team, one of those which we 
had shipped from the level Indiana farm. The horses 
were unaccustomed to the hills and to following faint 
depressions which might have been wagon tracks or then 
again only cattle trails. I held my breath with excite- 
ment as my father, following a general direction west- 
ward, picked out the trail to Granny’s place. 

The one-roomed sod house, with golden rod growing 
out from the walls and with rosemoss on the roof, was 
a real curiosity for it was the first of its kind that I had 
ever seen. The picture of the inside of this house with 
its whitewashed walls is still fresh in my memory. In 
one corner was the bedroom neatly secluded by a brown 
calico curtain. Under the bed was a leather trunk and 
various boxes of supplies. This seemed like a very con- 
venient place to keep a chest filled with all sorts of in- 
teresting things through which a child might like to 
rummage. 

The furniture consisted of a table, a few chairs, a 
cupboard and a small cooking stove in which a bright 
fire crackled. About this room limped an active little 
old lady in a full-skirted blue calico dress protected by 
a gleaming white apron, stiff with potato starch. 

There was something cheery about her wrinkled face 
and her bright black eyes sparkled with pleasurable 
excitement as she bustled about getting us a meal. Home- 
steaders always enjoyed company and besides my father 
had just recently laid in her hands eight hundred dollars 
in real money—the price of her eight years of home- 
steading. 

I was young and hungry and the meal of fried pork 
and gravy with potatoes and rice with raisins in it was 
very satisfying. In addition, as Granny had no salt ris- 
ing bread in the house, she had made hot soda biscuits in 
the oven of the little old stove which looked so warm 
and cheery. We ate the biscuits with sorghum from the 
Brewer mill. 

In the course of this day’s visit and in future visits 
which Granny made with us, I learned about her early 
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life. She, with her three children, Abram, Louis and 
Delilah, had been deserted by her husband, a man named 
Butler, back in York state when the children were very 
young. To make a living for herself and children, she 
had taken up the weaver’s trade. As you can see from 
the enclosed photograph, she was a little misshapen from 
standing long hours at her loom. Her limp, she ex- 
plained with a chuckle, was caused by rocking the cradle 
with one foot as she stood at her loom working. 

In the course of years she divorced her husband and 
when the children were about grown, married an old 
soldier named Snedeker, who had fought in the war of 
1812. He died some years later, leaving her a widow's 
pension of eight dollars per month and very little else. 
By this time her children had married but the daughter 
Delilah had not succeeded in bettering her w orldly condi- 
tion and with her husband, Bill Shellman, and their chil- 
dren, had come home to live with Grandma. 

In the years following the Civil war there was a great 
exodus to the west to secure homesteads. Most of those 
who migrated were young and many of them were sold- 
iers who had not succeeded in getting established since 
the war. Although Mrs. Snedeker was now seventy years 
of age, her ambition flared anew and she decided to try 
her luck with her friends in the west. She planned to 
take one quarter section and to have Bill file on another. 
Bill was never very ambitious but was persuaded when 
Grandma said that she thought Nebraska might be better 
for Delilah’s health. Delilah, after her sixth child was 
born, had failed to ‘‘pick up’’ and seemed to get thin- 
ner every day. 

So, getting together the usual outfit, they had made 
the long trip to Nebraska, full of hope and confidence 
in the new country. 

In the fall of 1875, Granny had chosen her homestead 
and Bill was still looking for his. The neighbors had 
helped her build a sod dugout in the southwest corner of 
the place. The front, which faced east, was made of sod 
and the house extended back into the bank. The roof 
was made from cottonwood poles brought from Prairie 
Creek, and covered over with sod. 

When winter set in, Bill and Delilah and the six chil- 
dren were all home with Grandma. Delilah had taken a 
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cold in the the early fall and did not seem to get over it. 
Her mother had collected mint, dandelion roots and bur- 
dock, and tried every remedy she knew, but failed to 
break up that cold. Though Delilah grew continually 
weaker and coughed a great deal, her mother said, ‘‘She 
was never sick a-bed, but always managed to get up and 
help with the children.’’ She did not sleep well, and 
when the distant howl of the coyote rent the night air, 
her mother often heard her tossing about on her hard 
bed. One night she called, ‘‘ Mother, are the children all 
well covered? It seems to be getting colder. Did you 
hear something like wings striking against the door?’’ 

‘*Tt’s just the wind,’’ her mother answered as she 
tucked a worn shawl about the children’s bed. ‘‘The 
door always rattles when the wind blows.”’ 

The door was a rude affair made of upright boards 
held together by cleats and hung on leather hinges. It 
opened with an old fashioned latch string which always 
hung out, for the homesteader’s door was seldom locked. 

‘It’s nigh morning. I’ll make you a cup of tea, De- 
lilah. That always makes you rest better,’’ the mother 
said as she limped over to the stove. She soon had a hot 
fire from the knots of twisted hay which the children 
had earried in the night before. Soon the lid of the 
little iron tea-kettle was dancing from the rapidly boil- 
ing water and she made the tea in a brown stone tea- 
pot which had traveled halfway across the continent 
behind an ox team. As she turned from her task to 
carry the steaming cup of tea to the bed, a beam of early 
morning light from a crack in the rude door fell across 
the white face on the pillow, and Eleanor Snedeker knew 
that the winged messenger had come and gone. 

It was forty years ago that Mr. Streeter of the Cam- 
eron neighborhood, five miles away, told me that he was 
one of the neighbors who helped bury Delilah Shellman. 
It was many miles to the nearest cemetery. After some 
consideration, a spot eight or ten rods northwest of the 
dugout was chosen for Delilah’s grave. Snow still cov- 
ered the frozen ground that cold, raw day in February 
as they dug the grave near the top of the hill. They had 
made the coffin from pine boards which a neighbor had 
hauled out from Grand Island to floor his house. From 
the old chest they had sorted out some of Delilah’s wed- 
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ding finery and when dressed in these soft things her 
frail form took on a strange, child-like beauty. 

One of the friends from York state loaned Bill his 
best suit, as every one did not have a suit suitable to 
wear to a funeral in homestead days. 

There was no church and no minister in the locality 
at that time and Mr. Streeter did not mention that there 
was a service of any sort. After the burial six or eight 
men stood talking near the new Studebaker wagon in 
which one of the neighbors had brought over his family. 
It made a bright spot on the dull landscape for it was 
painted green and the name and wheels were a glaring 
vellow. 

The women had gone inside for a bit to get warm and 
to advise Grandma about what to do with the children 
When they saw her unbowed head and set face, they 
were silent for what could they tell her that her own 
hard experience had not taught her? One of them took 
up the baby and began washing its face; another refilled 
the stove and put on the kettle to heat water to make 
the mush for the children’s supper. 

After a few minutes Granny went out to where a 
dazed Bill was standing near the sagging door. ‘‘ What 
are they talking about, Bill?’’ she asked in a harsh 
whisper as she glanced over toward the little crowd of 
men around the wagon. 

‘*They are talking about an orphan’s home somewhere 
over in lowa where they take care of children,’’ he an- 
swered in a dead voice. 

‘‘Orphan’s home! Be you going to let them take 
the children!’’ she exclaimed in New York dialect. ‘‘I 
never put my children in an orphan’s asylum and [’ll 
never let them put Delilah’s there. I’ll take care of them. 
I’ve got the farm and the pension money.”’ 

‘*But, mother, you’re over seventy years old and the 
care of six children is an awful task. Besides, there is 
no school house and the place where they are planning 
on putting up the sod school house is two and a half 
miles from here.’’ 

‘*That’s so, Bill. No school, no church, no nothing,’’ 
she groaned. ‘‘But there will be a way,’’ she concluded 
in a firm, confident voice as she reentered the house. 

One day a few weeks later, Granny limped out te 
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where Bill was picketing out the cow on a patch of brown 
buffalo grass along the hillside and presented her plan. 
‘We can’t give up the homestead, Bill, after all it has 
cost us and I wouldn’t leave it now anyway,’’ she added 
as she glanced toward the brown hilltop. ‘‘I’ve been 
thinking that after it gets a little warmer we will take 
the children back to York state. Your mother wrote 
that she would give them a home if you would come 
back and help care for them. She is much younger than 
I am and there they could be in school. Then I’ll return 
alone and prove up on my homestead. Maybe I can sell 
it after I’ve proved up on it, and then I can come back 
and help with the children. We’ll start as soon as I get 
my next quarter’s pension money. I’ll have to be back 
in six months or someone might jump my claim.’’ 

And so they repaired the canvas cover, loaded the 

ragon, fastened the sagging door and were ready. But 
first Grandma limped slowly up the hill and scattered 
a few verbena seed over the high mound at the top of the 
hill. Then they loaded up the six children, fastened the 
cow behind the wagon and started back over the long 
trail. 

The trip was slow and wearisome and often they had 
to stop for a day or so to let the cattle rest. Then Granny 
made a big batch of bread and baked it in the oven at a 
nearby farm house. When they stopped for a longer 
time she set the milk and skimmed off the cream. This 
was put in a covered jar and the motion of the wagon 
churned the butter. Sometimes they had to stop at a 
country blacksmith shop to have a wagon tire set, or to 
have one of the oxen reshod. 

The rate of travel was never more than two miles per 
hour and they seldom covered more than fifteen or twen- 
ty miles in a day. 

The most serious accident on the trip was the sickness 
and death of one of the oxen. But Granny undaunted even 
by this tragedy of the plains, told Bill to hitch the 
cow up with the other ox and thus they completed the 
journey. 

When the children were finally settled in their new 
home Mrs. Snedeker bought another ox, again fitted out 
her wagon, and when the six months were a little more 
than up, she was back in Nebraska. She had finished 
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her third trek half way across the continent by ox-team. 
A prairie fire had burned the roof off her dugout and a 
‘‘neighbor’’ had stolen her well curb. All that was left, 

yas the well, the farm, and the unmarked grave almost 
lost in the tall grass at the top of the hill. 

But kind neighbors helped her to build a real sod 
house. The lumber for the floor, roof, doors, and casings 
in the large one-roomed sod house cost her just thirty 
dollars, which was almost four months’ pension money. 

This house was built on the northeast corner of the 
farm, three-fourths of a mile nearer the place where they 
had begun the Bluff Center school house. The next 
spring she hired a neighbor to break out five acres of land 
on which she planted sod corn, pumpkins, melons and 
many other things. The grasshopper days were passed 
and the summer of 1877 saw a good crop raised on the 
newly broken land. 

Food was plentiful, as Mrs. Snedeker soon found that 
she could raise all kinds of vegetables. Occasionally a 
neighbor brought in a prairie chicken, a rabbit, or a few 
quail. Once or twice her neighbor shot wild geese when 
a flock settled near their place. Most of the homestead- 
ers knew how to make hominy and firmity from corn and 
wheat. Wild plums, grapes, and sand cherries could be 
found along the Loup. Some of the neighbors made trips 
to the Platte, fifteen miles away, to get buffalo berries 
for jell. Musk melons were sometimes made into a 
butter, which, by a stretch of the imagination, tasted 
somewhat like peach butter. 

There was abundant feed for her one cow which was 
picketed on the prairie grass. The few hogs were often 
herded around the old buffalo wallow where water usual- 
ly stood. 

In winter her stock was comfortably housed in a sod 
dugout. Her small sod house was easily warmed by the 
cook stove when she had plenty of corn stalks and corn 
cobs for fuel. 

In the spring of 1878 Mrs. Snedeker secured a num- 
ber of cottonwood and plum trees from the Loup river 
banks and planted them in the dra ~ west of the house. 
Later she set out a number of mulber.v trees in the row 
east of the cottonwoods. Other trees seh as boxelder 
and honeylocust were added later. Whio my father 
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bought the place in 1883 she told him that there were 
five hundred trees on the place, all of which she had set 
out herself. There was a clump of boxelder near the 
well, in the shade of which she rested, before she began 
the climb up the hill with her wooden pail filled with 
water. 

These newly planted trees had to be watered often 
during the first hot, dry summer. The only source of 
water was the draw well which was ninety feet deep. It 
was a day’s work to pull up enough water for the new 
trees and the newly set tomato and cabbage plants and to 
fill the old wooden tub for the next day’s washing. 

During the long winters on the homestead Mrs. Sne- 
deker pieced quilts and did considerable sewing. Among 
other things she made her burial clothes which for twen- 
ty-five years she carried with her on all her extended 
trips. 

For entertainment she attended gatherings in the new 
school house where the Carr, Veeder, Hile and Powers 
families were trying to get a Sunday school started. 

It was a common thing for her to walk down to the 
Cameron postoffice nearly four miles away to see if the 
long-expected letter from York state had arrived. Let 
Houghten who kept the postoffice also ran a little inland 
store, from which Mrs. Snedeker often carried back a 
quarter’s worth of sugar, a box of matches, a cake of 
yeast, or a few spools of thread. 

When she needed a larger supply of groceries she 
often made the trip to Grand Island twenty miles away 
with a neighbor. This trip was easily accomplished with 
a good team of horses by getting up a couple of hours 
before daylight and starting about four in the morning 
Thus they reached Grand Island about the time the town 
folks were getting out of bed. 

In the spring of 1883 Granny had saved up the few 
dollars necessary to prove up on her place. The patent 
recorded in the office of the register of deeds in the court 
house at Grand Island bears the date June 30, 1883. She 
was thus duly recorded as one of the 100,000 trail blazers 
who have proved up on Nebraska homesteads. 

Soon after securing her patent from the government, 
she decided to sell out and go back to New York, as she 
was getting very homesick for the children. So it hap- 
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pened that my father found the place listed for sale 
when he came to Nebraska in the fall of 1883. 

When it came to the actual transfer of the land, Mrs. 
Snedeker could not bear to think of selling the plot of 
ground where Delilah was buried so into the deed ‘‘ from 
Eleanor Snedeker, widow, to James W. Hurley as re- 
corded in the office of the register of deeds in Hall county 
(Book 3 Page 65) was inserted this reservation ‘‘ Reserv- 
ing a space four feet wide and eight feet long, said space 
being accepted as the grave of Delilah Shellman.’’ Mrs. 
Snedeker then agreed to fence the plot and put up a suit- 
able marker, but this was never done. 

As I first remember the grave in the summer of 1884, 
the mound was still visible and the yellow clay could be 
seen through the coarse prairie grass which had grown 
over it. It had been marked head and foot with pine 
two by fours but one had rotted and fallen over on the 
grave. For many years it was in a meadow and often 
when as children we carried the water jug over to the 
men who were making hay there, we climbed the hill to 
put wild daisies on the grave. In later years the farm 
was sold and the meadow turned into farm land. When 
I last saw the place, they were ploughing over the spot, 
but I could still locate the grave. 

Grandma Snedeker returned to New York and stayed 
for a time, but another big-hearted woman soon relieved 
her of Bill and the children and in 1886 she returned to 
Nebraska. Her ambition had not burned out and so she 
leased a quarter of school land in the Carr neighborhood 
not far from St. Michael. In January, 1888, Mr. Carr 
bought out her right and in March of the same year sold 
it to his son-in-law, L. L. Hile. I do not think that Gran- 
ny lived on the school land but she spent several months 
visiting among her old friends of homestead days. The 
experiences of her hard life had made her provident and 
so she carried with her on these visits, her burial clothes 
and a little pad-locked tin box containing her few valu- 
ables and several gold pieces hoarded for her funera! 
expenses. 

Shortly before this time she had, through the new 
minister, Reverend A. D. Trumble, succeeded in locating 
a brother living in Knox county, from whom she had not 
heard for over thirty years. In March, 1888, her friends 
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persuaded her that she should make her home with this 
brother so she bought a team and buggy from George 
Carr and decided to drive up to Knox county. When it 
came time to start, Mrs. Carr, taking along her little four 
year old daughter Grace, drove the team and took Grand- 
ma to her brother’s home. Here the little old lady spent 
some time but finally returned to her son Abram’s home 
in New York where she died in 1904 at the advanced age 
of 99 years. 

In conclusion, I may say that Eleanor Snedeker left 
no statesmen to fill our legislative halls; she founded no 
institutions to bear her honored name; she initiated no 
reforms to perpetuate her memory. She was just one of 
the one hundred thousand homesteaders who blazed the 
trail for you and me. Her record is one of dauntless 
courage, of solved problems and of fulfilled purposes. 

Many years have passed since I have been back to the 
old place but I am sure that Delilah Shellman’s grave is 
still unmarked. 

You may say that it should be marked or perhaps 
moved, but I beg of you, disturb not her dust. Only re- 
member the heroism of the pioneer mother who wept by 
this lonely grave on the wind swept Nebraska prairies 

For of such dust and of such spirit was our great 
state made! 


-O———--———_- 


Mrs. Bemis Honored 

The autobiography of Mrs. Ada Gray Bemis, of York, first 
prize winning biography in the 1933 contest of the Native Sons and 
Daughters of Nebraska, which appeared in Vol. XIV, No. 4, Nebras- 
ka History Magazine, was reprinted in its entirety in Hobbies, Aug- 
ust, 1934. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS GRAHAM 


By Walter B. Graham, Omaha 
Second Prize, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska, 
1934 Contest. 


Father kept a diary after coming to Nebraska to sur- 
vey for the government, and while proving up on his 
homestead. Entry for March 4, 1858, reads: ‘‘This date 
one year ago (24 years of age), I left home (Alleghany 
City, Penn.).’’ Entry for March 29: ‘‘ Blocking out canoe 
on Little Blue and laying foundation for claim on SE 4 
T1N,R3E. Two officers came along this evening be- 
longing to Hoffman’s command.’’ He invariably men- 
tioned when Salt Lake Mail came along, and weather 
conditions. Entry for May 20: ‘‘Down again on Little 
Blue hewing logs (for cabin in which I was born). Fin- 
ished most of them. Came up and found one of oxen 
gone.’’ 

Trips to Nebraska City, Leavenworth, Ashland, Brid- 
ger, Kansas City and many times—Little Blue. He 
started surveying in June, ’58 with a man named Brad- 
ford in about what is now Cass, Saunders, Otoe, Lan- 
easter and Seward Counties. Swamps must have abound- 
ed at that time for the party suffered terribly from mos- 
quitoes and malaria until cold weather and father, after 
sleeping in the open one very cold winter night, awoke 
in the morning to find fingers and thumb of left hand 
badly frozen resulting in his losing the first joints of 
these digits. 

The late Henry T. Clarke, with whom he had formed 
a firm friendship when coming west, had urged him to 
locate at Omaha, but he chose the homestead near Cam- 
den, southeast corner of Seward County. Father and mo- 
ther were married at Plattsmouth and moved to the 
homestead in 1866. The winter of ’66 and 7 began early 
and lasted late. April 1, ’67, father, with ox team, start- 
ed to plow; frost had not left the ground and he broke 
the point of his plow: To get this fixed, he had to go to 
Nebraska City, some 70 miles distant, consuming two 
days’ time on horseback. 
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Our home comprised a log cabin sod kitchen—with 
a cook stove—our only heating plant. On very cold win- 
ter nights, mother ‘‘made down’’ a bed before the kitch- 
en door, keeping up a fire all night. I can still hear the 
wind whistle and moan thro the keyhole in the old cabin 
door. 

Mother was a remarkable’ woman. She knew just 
what to do in sickness. There were no doctors. Many 
a night she answered the call of distress and several ehil- 
dren, to say the least, owe their lives to her ministra- 
tions. I well remember neighbor Joseph Lamson’s young 
est son. He had membraneous croup and his breathing 
could be heard some distance from the house as she ar- 
rived but he was saved. 

Mother was very fond of flowers and, even in those 
difficult days, the home was surrounded by them. Wild 
strawberries grew quite plentifully on top the bluff down 
by the slough. How much would I give to wander 
around the old place and gather berries and flowers as 
then. As we go over life’s divide we realize more fully 
how happy and contented we were as children, no matte1 
how hard the times. 

The view southeast from the slope east of the home, 
down the valley, was unsurpassed for beauty. On a clear 
day, we could see Doane College on the hill above Crete, 
and occasionally, about 4 p. m., could hear the roar of the 
train, Crete to Dorchester, which was considered a sure 
sign of coming rain. 

The virgin soil fairly out-did itself the first year: 
Watermelons requiring two to carry, immense squash 
and gourds one could searcely encircle. That was the 
last, for years of plenty were followed by more not so 
good. At times we practically lived on corn bread, sorg- 
hum and salt pork. However, in season, there was wild 
fowl and an occasional antelope, and father used to set 
a box trap at the dam of the mill at Camden and get 
some good fish for his trouble. We caught some smaller 
fish in the sloughs. 

Wolves did considerable damage among the stock 
and, at times, became quite bold. One day, hearing a 
commotion in the yard, father saw a grey wolf trying 
to drag down a yearling. He had just time to grab a 
scythe and rhake for the intruder which did not release 
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its hold until he was within twenty paces, then the wolf 
trotted off a short distance looking back as though 
puzzled. 

The mills were points of unusual interest. Started 
as saw mills, to fill a great need, they would eventually 
install a ‘‘burr’’ for grinding corn. The spacious upper 
floor of the old mill at Camden, first built by H. W. Park- 
er in 1864, afforded the most convenient hall in the coun- 
ty for social gatherings. People came as far as ten miles. 
Religious services were sometimes held, and it was there 
I heard my first hymn: ‘‘From Greenland’s Iey Mount- 
ains.’’ The meetings were not so well attended as the 
dances. 

After the Civil War, it was the custom, it seems, in 
some places, to paint mills in the national colors, some- 
times with red, white and blue stripes, occasionally a 
field of blue with white stars. My recollection is that 
the mill at Camden was so adorned. The custom did not 
continue long, and I find few who remember it. 

Camden had ambition to become a thriving city. The 
old ford (finally a bridge) on the Denver trail was just 
below, and they had hopes the Burlington would pass 
through the town. Besides this, they wanted the county 
seat, but occuping a corner of the county defeated them, 
and as the Burlington decided to go through Crete, the 
business men moved to Crete and Camden was ruined. 
I recall two families, in particular, who moved to Crete; 
the Ropers and Buchanans. Always liked to visit the 
Ropers. Mrs. Roper’s home was always redolent with 
the captivating odor of her matchless cookies, ever in 
abundance, and with which she was very liberal with 
yours truly. Memories of their delightful taste and ar- 
oma remain to the present time. 

These were the days of the California gold rush and 
‘*Pike’s Peak or bust.’’ The main highway, Milford to 
Crete, led right by our door. Many were the caravans 
that passed and our home was a veritable ‘‘ House by the 
side of the Road.’’ Wayfarers, universally, were given 
the utmost consideration, and many of them, attracted 
by the friendliness of the natives and the promise and 
beauty of the land, took up farms and forsook their quest 
for gold in Colorado and California. Cattle were driven 
up from Texas to the northwest through Kearney and 
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Grand Island. Then there was the constant trek to the 
Black Hills. 

Roving bands of Indians, mostly Pawnees, frequently 
camped by the old slough. Mother would bake corn 
bread for them, which pleased them greatly. They would 
visit our cabin daily, coming in singly, and arrange them- 
selves around the sides of the room, watching my mother, 
with much curiosity, as she went unconcernedly about 
her work; finally, they would slowly pass out and return 
to camp. Once mother had a caller, our near neighbor 
Mrs. Lowrie, who was deathly afraid of Indians. Now 
mother was an immaculate housekeeper. She had just 
cleaned house, when in walked the Indians with rather 
dirty feet. Much put out, she got her mop and bucket. 
‘*What are you going to do?’’ queried Mrs. Lowrie, pale 
with fright. ‘‘I am going to mop this floor and every 
last Indian has to get out of here,’’ replied my mother 
with considerable spirit. The Indians, while not under- 
standing English, evidently got the gist of her remarks 
for, one by one, they slowly filed out and were gone. 

Our nearest neighbor was an old Scotchman by the 
name of Monroe—a regular hermit—first, living in a dug- 
out across the slough, then, after building the first story 
of a house, went to Scotland and returned with a bride. 
She was quite a ‘‘Bonnie Lags’’ but the surroundings 
and incompatibility of her mate were too much for her 
so she soon returned to her native land. Monroe died 
soon after, and the farm came into possession of a very 
fine family by the name of Gates. 

Notes from father’s diary of 1871 seem interesting at 
this point: 

**May 25: Came up today (to Milford, Co. Seat) and T. 
A. Healey installed as deputy Co. Clerk. After arrang- 
ing matters and dinner at Launes’ I started out forthe 
B & M in their land department.’’ 

‘‘July 4: Up at Milford with the whole family cele- 
brating the fourth. Jenka got his jaw broke. B & M 
run their first passenger train to Dorchester today.’’ 

‘* July 28: Out today. Finished Town 6, Range 5 and 
started home. Track is laid on the R R to a point 16 
miles west of Dorchester.’’ 

‘*Sept..13: Went to Milford. Found that Co Comms 
_had ordered a new election on Co. seat and Healey had 
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refused to post the notices. The Co. Comms published 
notice of the Co. seat notice.’’ 

‘*Sept. 29: Up at Milford today. Had Jeanett (moth- 
er) and the boy (myself) along and when we came back 
found Jas Graham and his son, a cousin of my father’s 
who is on the hunt for some Nebraska land.’’ 

‘*Oct. 16: Commissioners met today and after the re- 
sult of election was declared, they moved the county seat 
to Seward.’’ 

Father surveyed and laid out the town of Seward for 
Lewis Moffit in June, 1868: Was first appointed county 
superintendent of schools in Spring of ’69, and that Fall 
elected first county clerk (after organization) being sue- 
ceeded as superintendent by Geo. B. France. Successive- 
ly elected county clerk from 1869 to ’79, he was elected 
to the state senate in 1880. Though a rockribbed demo- 
crat, he always won out by two-thirds majority in a coun- 
ty which was two-thirds republican. The railroad badly 
needed men of his ability during construction work in 
that part of the state, so satisfactory arrangements were 
made for him to help out while he was county clerk. 
He had a fine education, was a man of absolute integrity 
and unassuming but fearless. We were 16 miles from the 
county seat at Seward: I recall one terrible winter morn- 
ing; snow had drifted through the night and it was bitter 
cold: ‘‘What, you are not going out in this storm?’’ 
said my mother. ‘‘I promised the commissioners I would 
be there today,’’ replied father. ‘‘But those men would 
not expect you to come through a storm like this,’’ plead- 
ed mother. ‘‘ Well, I promised them I would be there and 
I am going,’’ he countered, and he did go, walking the 
entire distance instead of going horseback, as was his 
usual custom. 

In ’74, after we had moved to the county seat, came 
the grasshoppers. They spanned the blue vault of heav- 
en, darkening the sun, covering everything like a blanket, 
field and road, devouring everything green, even eating 
the onions down-—leaving only a mold in the ground 
where the bulb had been. Man and beast faced starva- 
tion: Fortunately, the railroad had just built into our 
section and greatly facilitated the distribution of sup- 
plies sent in to alleviate suffering. Such times bring out 
the true character of people. There were those whose 
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greed and dishonestly had to be met with a strong hand 
of suppression by the county officials. 

There was considerable lawlessness those days. This 
was dealt with by the organization of a vigilance com- 
mittee, and the most notorious were driven out. W. H. 
Tuttle was sheriff. A splendid type of man, powerful 
and fearless, but the possessor of a big heart. He estab- 
lished a hotel, the Park House, in Seward in 1868. He 
was indeed a pioneer. As the railroad advanced, he es- 
tablished a hotel, first at Seward, then York, Aurora, and 
finally at Broken Bow—where I had the pleasure of re- 
newing acquaintance with his splendid family while trav- 
eling for the Burlington in the ’90’s. 

After moving to the county seat, father rented the 
farm, but becoming- discouraged by the succession of 
bad seasons, sold it to Alee Vance, Joseph Lamson and 
Mr. Gates, for $20.00 an acre, and they divided it as it 
adjoined their farms. 

The great event in my life came in 1876, when we 
went east to visit relatives and, incidently, attend the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. We left Seward 
on a June morning for Lincoln, where we had to lay over 
a day; then we crossed the Missouri at Plattsmouth, on 
a ferry. At Chicago, we laid over another day before 
getting our train for Pittsburgh. Among many interest- 
ing exhibits at the exposition was a recent invention, con- 
sidered rather trifling, called a ‘‘telephone.’’ Don Pedro, 
Emperor of Brazil, was a visitor and could hardly believe 
his senses when able to talk a distance of about two 
blocks with one of his retinue over the wire. He pre- 
dicted a great future for the invention. After we had 
returned home, father came to dinner one day and said, 
with some pride: ‘‘ Well, I talked over a telephone for 
the first time today.’’ The government had built a line 
between the post offices of Lincoln and Seward. No com- 
ments following father’s remarks, he continued: ‘‘It is 
really wonderful to think of talking over a wire.’’ Now 
mother, as I have said, was a remarkable woman: She 
had an intuition that was most uncanny: Her judgment 
was infallible—whether it was on a matter of business, 





politics, or something she would not be expected to know 
much about—and I can hear her just as distinctly as 
though it ‘were yesterday as she replied: ‘*That’s no- 
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thing; the time will come when they will do away with 
the wire.’’ ‘‘Now what’s the use of talking foolish?’’ 
said my father. 

Mother maintained father taught the first school in 
Seward County and was quite indignant that he did not 
receive credit in histories written during the 80’s. Below 
is one of his reports; I have the original: 


Report of School District No. 1, Camden District for 
month ending December 26th, 1866. 


Names of Pupils 


George W. Roper Hibbert Johnson 
Mary E. Roper George Johnson 
Emma J. Roper Charles W. Roper 
Samuel Y. Stanton Martha F. Bingaman 
Marshall M. Stanton Christina Bingaman 
Charlie Parker Maggie Bingaman 
Frank H. Parker Henry H. Bingaman 
Wm. J. Wallingsford Viola Chapin 


Maggie J. Wallingsford A. H. Graham 
Melissa Wallingsford Mary A. Bickle 


Almira Malich Adelia M. Bickle 
Uriah H. Malich Henry C. Bickle 
Aquilla Johnson Harvey C. Lowrie 


Lizzie Lowrie 
Average daily attendance 23.8 
Classes are as follows: 


7 pupils study spelling 

} pupils study reading 
4 pupils study grammar 

17 pupils study arithmetic 
7 
l 
I 


to bo 
~~ 


pupils study geography 
pupil studies algebra 
pupil studies geometry 
20 pupils in writing class 
20 pupils in essay and declamation class 


The average of attendance would have been larger 
but school was kept on Christmas day and as many schol- 
ars did not attend because of its being a holiday, who 
would have attended ordinarily, it reduces the average. 
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Leaving Christmas out of our calculation the average 
daily attendance is 24.3. I would respectfully and earn- 
estly urge your honorable body to furnish the school a 
blackboard. It is indispensable when teaching arith- 
metic, algebra or geometry. If I had tools of my own, I 
should make one myself. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THOMAS GRAHAM. 


Mother claimed father taught the year previous to 
this report. Large families were the rule, as may be 
gathered from the record. 

The completion of the Union Pacific in ’69 gave im- 
pulse to other roads. The Burlington began extending 
to Denver and northwest Nebraska. Counties and pre- 
cincts voted bonds by the hundred thousands as an in- 
ducement and Seward, in spite of the rivalry of Milford, 
had a line to the town. It was agreed the bonds should 
be delivered upon the completion within half mile of 
the public square, so, I believe it was just before a mic- 
night in March, 1873, certain company offiicials came to 
our home, routed father out of bed and demanded that 
he go down to the court house and hand over the bonds, 
thinking, no doubt, because he had been in their emplo-, 
he would willingly do so. He refused, claiming he had 
no such right; that the bonds could only be delivered on 
authority of the county commissioners at a regular meet- 
ing. They cursed and threatened him but he stood his 
ground and they left vowing vengeance. The railroad 
sued, but the court sustained him and declared he would 
only have made himself liable had he acceded to their 
demands. The Burlington ‘‘had it in’’ for him after that. 
They fought him ‘‘tooth and nail’’ at elections, but he 
was never defeated. Years later, I was in line for a good 
position in the Car Accountant’s office at Lincoln, but 
my friend, who had recommended me, informed me the 
trouble referred to above was against the appointment. 
A few years later, however, J. G. Taylor, Auditor and 
Ass’t. Treasurer, Omaha, gave me a position in his office 
and, incidentally, commended my father for his stand 
and spoke of him in the highest terms. 

To go back a little: In the early 80’s, father took 
a government contract to survey up around Valentine 
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and Fort Niobrara. He was not only a very competent 
surveyor, but a practical geologist as well and during 
his surveys, noted areas he was sure were underlaid with 
artesian water. He made complete maps and in 1896, 
impressed with the need of a dependable water supply, 
following such destructive drouth years as ’94 and 5, 
wrote the Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. J. Sterling 
Morton, suggesting the government look into the matter, 
and his reply, which is interesting in the light of the 
present national policy, follows herewith, the origina! 
letter being in my possession: 


Washington, D. C., March 16, 1896. 


Mr. Thomas Graham, 
Seward, Neb. 


Dear Sir: 


I am pleased to make immediate reply to yom 
very interesting communication of March 11, and to 
thank you also for its enclosure entitled ‘‘ Artesian 
Wells,’’ over your signature. 


Thoroughly realizing the great advantage that 
irrigation might be to those counties which have 
subterranean water sources avilable, I congratulate 
you upon the progress made by you in locating, as in- 
dicated on your map, the vast territory which, in 
your judgment, may be cultivated by irrigation. 
However, it seems to me obvious that artesian wells 
could be suecessfully sunk only after the geologist 
shall have determined where the water is and what 
the pressure is. Of course, there is no way of veri- 
fying your forecast of the water supply under the 
sections upon which you have made the red lines 
and red crosses, otherwise than by actual experi 
ment, which must necessarily be rather expensive. 


Personally, | am opposed to all sorts of patern- 
alism and have no sympathy with those publicists 
who desire the general government to furnish therm 
garden seeds, sink their wells, irrigate their lands, 
and exterminate Russian thistles from their fields. 
My personal and old fashioned notion is that every 
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good citizen should help support the government. 
But there are a class of publicists who declare the 
government should support every citizen. Person 
ally, I cannot see why it is the duty of the Federa! 
Government to fertilize with water the arid lands 
of the northwest, any more than it is the duty of the 
same power to fertilize worn-out farms of New Eng 
land with guano and other commercial mixtures. 


Every dollar that the government has to disburse 
has been taken from the people. This government, 
and every other government that the earth has seen 
since man began a civilized career, was born a paup- 
er. It can raise no money except by taxation of eith- 
er citizens or subjects. Why then should the farm- 
ers—who already complain of too much agricultural 
products in the world’s markets and of unremut- 
erative prices—be taxed to raise money with which 
to irrigate lands now unproductive and make them 
their own competitors? 


Respectfully yours, 
J. STERLING MORTON, 


Secretary. 


Mr. Taylor gave me every opportunity to learn rail- 
roading. Had been through all departments, but it was 
in the tax department I came in touch with conditions 
in Nebraska as never before. Some of the sparsely set- 
tled school districts having railroad mileage, in the sand 
hill country, in which the assessed valuation of the road 
exceeded 90% of the entire valuation of the district, had 
been voting a full 25 mill levy, far in excess of actual 
needs. Now the railroad was willing, indeed, felt oblig- 
ated to contribute to the full needs. Had they not en- 
courage immigration? This was made plain to me when 
sent out to check up on some of these districts and ende- 
avor to get the officials to be reasonable in their levy 
and use of funds, and to demand the return of money, 
misappropriated, to the county treasurer. 

It was with varied emotions that I drove down canyons 
through the very sections where my father had surveyed, 
and to find, a school treasurer who had bought a herd of 
cattle with school funds. He was a hard customer but 
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was assured of arrest if he did not make immediate rest- 
itution, and I had the satisfaction of seeing him restore 
the excess to the county treasurer and agree to no levy 
for the coming year. 

A great deal of driving was necessary in this work, 
and often the driver and myself took dinner at some 
farm-ranch. One day, after travelling hours, without 
seeing a house, past the noon hour, desperately hungry, 
we came to a sod dwelling. Two children came out with 
friendly curiosity; the man of the house, however, ap- 
proached with no air of welcome. Asked him if we could 
get dinner; he replied: ‘‘I can’t give you anything.’”’ I 
told him to name his price, but he only shook his head. 
When about to make protest at this seeming lack of the 
usual hospitality, the driver nudged me and drove on. 
After we had gone some distance he said: ‘‘Don’t be mad 
at him; he didn’t have it to give; if he had, he would 
give it to you only too quick; he only had a cow and 
some chickens; chances are he did not have a loaf of 
bread in the house.’’ 

One time we came upon a discouraged looking woman 
cleaning several sparrows. These, she told us, was all 
she had for the evening meal. Once, driving at night, 
we suddenly came upon an old deserted sod house, roof 
long gone, the remaining white washed walls gleaming 
in the moonlight. It was a sight for contemplation, al- 
though many such had been encountered in the day time. 
The driver estimated it had been abandoned in the 70’s. 
I reflected; how different from the old homestead in this 
same fair state, and how ill-advised these settlers had 
been as to the possibility of farming with so little water 
resource. The sod for the old homestead kitchen could 
be gathered from the yard with very little trouble but 
the sod for this house must have come from way over on 
the Dismal River. 

I could give instances, without number, of the general 
distress in covering the state from Harrison, Crawford, 
the Bad Lands and Niobrara on the north—down the 
Dismal and Loup—across the Platte and Republican on 
the south— and out to the state’s west line, where the 
one crying need was water. Enough to sustain a garden 
would have been a Godsend. There was a small irriga 
tion ditch between Dunning and Halsey, on the Loup, 
which seemed to fully justfy itself. 
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In the 70’s, sloughs and ponds were everywhere 
abundant. Now they are all gone. Water surface for 
evaporation grows less and less. The Platte and Mis- 
souri seem to be constantly drying up—to say nothing 
of smaller streams. It seems a fair prediction that the 
artesian sources, indicated by my father, may yet help. 
very materially, to solve the irrigation question of our 
northwest. 


——() — 


Columbus-Genoa Project 

At the suggestion of Harold Kramer, Sec.-Gen’l. Mer., Loup 
River Public Power District, and the hearty approval of the Super- 
intendent of the Historical Society, definite arrangements were made 
to preserve any historical material that might be unearthed in the ex- 
cavation work of the Columbus-Genoa Project. A clause in the con- 
struction contract insures the preservation of any Indian relics or 
other articles of historic or prehistoric interest. 


J. P. Winn, of Omaha, has a bound file of the Daily Journal- 
Stockman from 1899 to 1925 inclusive, with only two years missing. 
The Society would be glad of the opportunity to preserve these re- 
cords of the Nebraska Livestock markets. 


Celebration of fiftieth anniversary of the coming of the railroad 
to Chadron is being planned by the Old Settlers of Dawes County 
for the year 1935 according to a letter from E. P. Wilson, Nebraska 
State Normal College. 


Mrs. Esther Hardy of Tabor, Iowa, relates that she secured an 
old hotel register of the early Seventies. The register contained 
several clippings from the Omaha Herald (now World-Herald) about 
Grover Cleveland’s wedding and the Folsom property in Omaha. 


Fred Thornton, Neligh, Nebraska, sends his dues and recalls his 
long acquaintance with the editor. “I came here on June 15, 1880, 
and not long after this I met you at Burnett, now Tilden.” That is 
true, and during the intervening years Fred Thornton has developed 
a keen interest in state history and built up an interesting collection. 


t 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF MRS. M. E. GOODENOW 


By Clara Butts, Burwell 
Third Prize, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska, 
1934 Contest. 


‘‘Grandma, tell about the Battle of Pebble Creek 
first.’’ 

Avis plumped down on the blanket under the big elm 
and hugged her knees. 

‘‘No, Grandma, tell about the Sioux Creek fight first. 
I’ve got an arrow head here that Grandpa found on Sioux 
Creek.’’ Arlis displayed the piece of flint in her moist 
little palm. 

Mrs. Goodenow, seated in a rocker in the shade of 
the old tree, looked into the eager faces of her great- 
granddaughters and smiled. They had heard the stories 
many times, and the Indian skirmish on Pebble Creek 
was always the favorite of Avis, while Arlis stood out 
for the Sioux Creek fight. 

The nine-year old twin girls from South Dakota were 
spending a week with their great-grandmother, Mrs. M. 
B. Goodenow, and their great-aunt, Maude Goodenow on 
a farm near Burwell, Nebraska. 

It was a treat for anyone to visit the Goodenow farm 
with its fertile fields its lofty trees, and quaint, old- 
fashioned house set back from the road. You could stand 
in the yard and see the valley for miles up and down 
the river; could see the tall grasses dip and nod in the 
meadows as the winds swam through the sea of green. 

And then there was the river. Fed by many springs, 
the clear, cool waters of the North Loup River swung 
through the place between grassy banks that sloped gent- 
ly to the water’s edge. Having the greatest fall per mile 
of any river of its size in the world, its level varied 
little and its flow was constant. 

Maude came from the house with a newspaper and 
settled down in the hammock. 

‘*‘What! No stories yet!’’ 

Mrs. Goodenow laughed. ‘‘I’m waiting for them to 
agree on the starting place.’’ 
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‘*Let’s have Grandma start in Iowa, ”’ Arlis sug- 
gested. 

‘**No, let’s go to New York when Grandpa was born,”’ 
said Avis. 

‘‘Agreed? Well, vour great-grandfather, Melville B. 
Goodenow, was born in New York on a farm near Lake 
George in 1844. His parents moved to Iowa when he was 
four years old.’’ 

**Tt seems to be a Goodenow trait to want to be in 
frontier settlements,’’ said Maude. 

‘*He enlisted in the Civil War in 1861 and was must- 
ered out of the army in ’66. Mel and I were married in 
January, ’69, and in the fall of ’71 he came to Nebraska. 
After filing on a pre-emption near Albion, he returned 
to Iowa. The next spring he loaded a wagon with sup- 
plies and implements and came back to his elaim.’’ 

‘*And Charley Briggs had jumped it!’’ Arlis inter- 
jected. 

‘*Yes, that’s true. And Mel had let him ride out to 
Albion with him when he came the first time. Mel left 
his loaded wagon at Albion, and, accompanied by a Mr. 
Hamon and Jim, a Pawnee Indian guide, he started west 
in a light wagon belonging to Mr. Hamon. 

‘‘They went as far as Long Pine and, finding the re- 
mains of a camp of the Sioux Indians, Jim, the Pawnee, 
refused to go farther. They turned back, Jim heading 
straight down the Beaver for Albion, while Mel and Mr. 
Hamon crossed the hills until they came to the North 
Loup. They saw the valley first from the clay bluffs of 
the cedar canyons across the river.’’ 

‘*T can see the canyon now,”’ said Arlis. ‘‘Right over 
there.’’ 

‘‘That was when Grandpa told Mr. Hamon that this 
land was good enough for him,’’ Avis suppiied. 

‘‘Mr. Goodenow selected this land where we now sit 
as his claim that day in the spring of ’72. He cut the 
logs for his one-room house from the cedar canyons 
across the river and, making them into a raft, floated 
them across, then snaked them up to this spot. That 
summer he broke twenty acres of ground and put up 
several stacks of hay, always keeping his gun near him.’ 

‘‘Mel’s clothing and shoes wore out that summer 
and he made a shirt and trousers out of grain sacks, 
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and shoes and a hat out of straw.’’ 

‘‘He must have looked funny,’’ Arlis smiled. 

‘*He looked just as well as the rest of them,’’ Avis 
defended. 

‘‘That was easy!, there wasn’t any one else here!’’ 

‘Oh yes, there was, Arlis. Your grandfather was 
the farthest outpost of civilization for several monthis, 
his nearest neighbor being eight miles away, but people 
really neighbored for a distance of fifteen or twenty 
miles. And no automobiles. 

‘Mel was dressed in this home-made outfit when he 
started for Iowa after me and the children in the fall 
of ’°72. He stopped at the cabin of Peter Mortensen, a 
settler near Ord who was here when Mel came. The 
two had grown to be close friends. Mr. Mortensen was 
elected to the office of State Treasurer in later years. 

‘‘For goodness sakes, Mel! Don’t go back to Iowa 
looking like that! I’m afraid you’d have a hard time 
persuading Mrs. Goodenow to come to a country whert 
people dress that way. Here’s ten dollars. Buy some 
clothes when you get to Grand Island.’’ 

‘*Mel thanked him and purchased clothing with it.’’ 

‘*Was he all dressed up when he got to lowa, Grand- 
ma?’’ Avis asked. 

‘*Well, I thought he looked fine,’’ Mrs. Goodenow 
laughed. 

‘‘That winter a prairie fire destroyed nearly all the 
hay in Mr. Mortensen’s settlement, so Mel wrote him to 
go up to his claim and get what hay he needed. Mr. Mor- 
tensen did this, allowing Mel one dollar per ton, thus re- 
paying the ten dollar loan.’’ 

‘*You forgot about the pig that Grandpa brought to 
Mr. Mortensen.”’ 

‘*No, I hadn’t got that far, Avis. There’s not much 
danger of me forgetting anything with both of you know- 
ing the story almost as well as I do. Your grandfather 
brought Mr. Mortensen a Chester White pig when we 
came the next spring. Mr. Mortensen was delighted and 
planned to get a start of hogs from this one. He kept 
it lariated out because he had no grain for it. He said 
the sun must have been too hot or its diet of grass tuo 
rich for it, for it died. It was years before he got a start 
in hogs again. 
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‘‘Our relatives in Iowa sent us a barrel of pickled 
pork and the news of it soon spread. One day Mrs. Fan- 
ny Woods, a neighbor, brought her children to spend the 
day. 

‘¢*We’ve come for dinner,’ she said. ‘I hear you 
have some pickled pork. I’m so hungry for pork.’ ”’ 

‘* T cooked it for dinner and gave her a slab of it to 
take home.’’ 

‘*One would think that with all the wild meat that the 
settlers had that they wouldn’t have missed pork so 
much, but I guess it must be the ‘Great American Dish’ ’’ 
Maude said. 

‘*Can you remember what the pickled pork tasted 
like, Aunt Maude?’’ asked Arlis. 

‘‘That’s a long time to carry a taste in your mouth,’’ 
laughed Maude. ‘‘I’ll tell you what I can remember. 
The First Christmas tree in this community was at our 
home in ’74. Mrs. Bob Hill made little ducks out of can- 
ton flannel for all the children. They were, indeed, a joy 
to us. My brother Claude and I hung up our stockings 
that night. Mother tied up a spoonful of sugar in a little 
package for each of us and C. B. Coffin found two marbles 
in the bottom of his trunk. Early the next morning we 
stole to our stockings and were happy with our gifts. 
We were allowed a cup of coffee with the spoonful of 
sugar in it for breakfast. Claude and I then sat on the 
floor and rolled the marbles to each other. It is a Christ- 
mas I shall always remember. 

‘‘ After the Indian wars in ’66 and ’67, the govern- 
ment, in ’69, made a treaty with the Indians and there 
was no open warfare although they annoyed the settlers 
by stealing from them. The Sioux were supposed to stay 
on their reservation in Dakota, and the Pawnees on one 
near Genoa. These tribes were bitter enemies, both cov- 
eting the North Loup valley as a hunting ground. 

‘*Mel and the children and I came out here in the 
latter part of March, ’73. While we were coming, some 
of the settlers had a skirmish with the Indians at Sioux 
Creek. A mare and colt were stolen from Mr. Post. 
Fourteen men under the command of Happy Jack, a 
trapper and Indian guide, followed the tracks up the 
canyons west. The tracks divided but the settlers went 
west. They camped for the night on Sioux Creek where 
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there was plenty of wood and water. The young men 
of the party slept little, telling many stories of how they 
would teach the Indians a lesson when they caught up 
with them. 

‘“‘They hadn’t traveled far the next morning when 
they heard shouts behind them, and turning, saw the 
Indians with their red blankets and feathered hats on 
their little ponies, coming straight toward them. 

‘*Mr. Mortensen said their courage went down into 
their knees and made them shake.’’ 

‘*Ugh,’’ said Arlis. 

‘‘Happy Jack advised the men not to shoot as the 
Indians would probably go on if not molested. But they 
didn’t. They took aim over the horses’ backs and sent 
the bullets whizzing toward the settlers. The Indiars 
had, Winchester repeating rifles, while the white men 
had mostly muzzle-loading guns and little ammunition.’’ 

‘*Why, Mr. Mortensen had a good gun and 27 rounds 
of ammunition,’’ Avis said. 

‘*Yes, he had borrowed a needle gun but always said 
that he was too frightened to use it. After a while he 
gave it to Frank Post and said he had only 7 rounds left, 
and must have lost the rest. He must have done his share 
of the shooting, I have always believed.’’ 

‘*Maybe he killed twenty Indians and was so scared 
he didn’t know it!’’ Arlis supplied. 

‘*When they got back to Mr. Post’s home they found 
that the party of Indians that divided from the others 
had doubled back and drove off ten other horses. 

‘*After the Sioux Creek trouble, the settlers were so 
uneasy, that they petitioned the government for the pro- 
tection. Captain Mix was sent out from Fort Omaha with 
a number of soldiers. They scouted around for a few 
weeks and started back. They were caught at Loup City 
in the terrible blizzard of April 13, 1873. They aban- 
doned their horses in a plum thicket under a high bank, 
and sought shelter in a little store building, one of the 
two buildings there. The storm lasted for three days. 
They found fifty of their horses dead. The place is stili 
called ‘‘Dead Horse Run.’’ 

‘‘The next month a second command under Captain 
Munsen came into the valley and camped at ‘‘Happy 
Jack’s Gulch.’’ That’s about a mile from here. 
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‘‘T know. We’ve seen the Gulch.’’ said Avis. 

‘‘But the soldiers wouldn’t stay away from the fort 
at Omaha, and went back leaving the settlers unpro- 
tected. There were many scares that winter and one reai 
fight.’’ 

‘*Now this is the Battle of Pebble Creek,’’ announced 
Avis, sitting up. 

‘*One afternoon the Indians went to the Richard Me- 
Climan’s place and, after killing most of the chickens, hac 
a feast. They then went to the Harry Colby farm and 
killed a fat cow. They loaded it on to their ponies and 
going up the river they entered the trappers’ shack and 
stole furs, blankets and clothing. The trappers were 
away at the time, but George McAnulty and Bob Hill 
saw them from across the river. They crossed on the ice 
and shot at the Indians as they were leaving. 

‘“‘There was no sleep for the settlers that night as 
they planned to attack the Indians the next morning at 
Pebble Creek where they had gone into camp. 

‘‘The morning of January 18 was the coldest of the 
year. About dawn the white men, with ‘Buckskin 
Charley’ White in command, crept up near the big tepev. 
Buckskin Charley, a trapper and guide, knew a little 
Indian jargon. He entered the camp and demanded the 
return of the stolen articles. 

‘‘The Indian chief stepped out in front and, holding 
a cartridge high above his head, uttered the Sioux war 
ery. 

‘*Buckskin Charley ordered his men to seek shelter 
behind the bank of the Loup River. The Indians opened 
fire and for about ten minutes the bullets flew thick and 
fast. 

‘*A young man, Marion Littlefield, one of the «rap- 
pers, rose to fire and an Indian bullet struck him in the 
head. He fell back on the river bank, dead.’’ 

Both little girls had come to stand close to Mrs. 
Goodenow. Avis slipped her hand in her grandmother’s. 
Arlis threw her arm over the back of the rocker and 
traced patterns in the dust with her toe. 

‘‘The wives of the settlers were wild with fear. We 
could hear the sharp report of the guns in the early morn- 
ing hour, and had no way of knowing if our husbands 
were safe., After it grew lighter, Mrs. Hill and I saw 
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them loading something into a wagon and knew that it 
was the body of a man. 

‘*Marion Littlefield made the supreme sacrifice that 
January morning in the remaking of a frontier into this 
peaceful valley. 

‘“‘The Indians withdrew and the saddened settlers 
came down to the ford and went on to their homes. The 
next day the body of Marion Littlefield was sent to his 
former home near Sutton.’’ 

‘*But, Grandma, you didn’t tell about how scared 
you were. Didn’t you know when you got under—”’ 

‘*S-h—, let Grandma tell it,’’ Avis cautioned. 

‘*Perhaps I’m not so proud of it that I want to tell 
it,’’ said Mrs. Goodenow. 

‘Your grandfather had brought me and the two chil- 
dren over to stay with Mrs. Hill and her children while 
he and Mr. Hill went to Pebble Creek. After the men 
had gone we heard horses tramping around the dugout. 
We were sure that it was Indians. 

‘*Mrs. Hill told me to guard the door while she guard 
ed the window. I told her I was so frightened I couldn’t. 

‘**Well, you guard the window and I’ll guard the 
door,’ she said. She had a revolver and was not afraid 
to use it. 

‘*T kept saying ‘I can’t, I can’t’. 

‘*Finally I could stand it no longer. I just lay down 
on the floor and rolled right under the bed where we had 
put the children. Fortunately it was a home-made affair 
or I never could have gotten under it. Mrs. Hill always 
teased me about my courage. However, the horses that 
we heard belonged to Charley and Dave Post who were 
a little late going to Pebble Creek.’’ 

‘*Aunt Maude, were you surprised to see Grandma 
come crawling under the bed with you?’’ Arlis asked. 

‘*T don’t remember. But it seems to me that I’d feel 
rather comforted to be close to my mother at a time like 
that.’’ 

‘‘There was one more Indian fight,’’ Mrs. Goodenow 
resumed, ‘‘known as the Battlp of the Blowout in ’76. 
The settlers tracked the Indians to a blowout and noti- 
fied the soldiers. Sergeant Dougherty lost his life in 
this encounter. Your grandfather had been appointed 
First Lieutenant of the Home Guards in February, ’74, 
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by Governor Furnas, and they did their part in all of 
these raids. Mel was elected sheriff of Valley County 
in 775. 

‘* After the battle of Pebble Creek Congress appro- 
priated one hundred thousand dollars to build a fort. It 
was located across the river and a few miles down. Fort 
Hartsuff was started in September, 1874. It speeded up 
the settlement of this valley by many years and the builk- 
ing of it provided work for the destitute settlers who 
had lost all of their crops that year by grasshoppers. 

‘*One day in July they came in droves and ate all the 
crops. Mel and I drove down to the soldier’s camp to 
tell them to come get roasting ears before the hoppers 
ate them, but before we got home, the corn was all eaten 
and even the blanket that I put over some I had gathered 
was all in holes.’’ 

‘*What became of the fort and the soldiers?’’ Avis 
wanted to know. 

‘*The first buildings were completed in December, ’74, 
and celebrated with a grand ball. Everyone went and 
was very proud of the fort. Captain Munsen was the 
first commander at the fort. Captain Coppinger took it 
over in April, ’75 with Company A, 23rd Infantry. In 
December, ’76, Company K, 14th Infantry under Cap- 
tain Carpenter, came to the fort. Captain Munsen again 
assumed command in November, ’78 and kept it untii 
the fort was abandoned in May, 1881. 


‘* At the close of the Sioux War of ’76 when Custer 


was killed, the remnant of the Sioux were settled on 
their reservation in Dakota and as the Pawnees had been 
moved to Oklahoma, they were too far apart to fight 
and the Indian troubles of the Loup were over.’’ 

**Oh,’’ eried Arlis, sitting up. ‘‘We almost forgot 
about the horse race!’’ 

‘*T don’t remember about a horse race,’’ said Avis 
wrinkling her brows. 

‘*Don’t you remember about the time Grandpa beat 
the soldiers to Grand Island on Billie?’’ 

‘** Yes, do tell that.’’ 

‘*Some of the soldiers in Captain Munsen’s company 
who were camped on Jack’s Gulch decided to make a 
little easy money by filing on the settlers’ claims and then 
compel them to pay for the relinquishment. 
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‘*While Mr. Goodenow was in lowa collecting some 
money that was owing to him, a group of the soldiers 
looked over the claims in this community, searching out 
the corners, getting the numbers and asking questions 
about the land. I didn’t know what they were planning 
but as soon as Mel got home I told him. 

‘**T must start for Grand Island at once and file on 
this land before they do,’ he said. ‘It’s lucky I have 
this money.’ 

‘*T fixed him a lunch of bread and milk and he started 
within a few minutes before Billie, his pony, had rested 
from the Iowa trip. 

‘*He stopped at Mr. Mortensen’s place and told him 
where he was going. Mortensen stepped into the house 
and came out with a loaf of bread. 

‘* “Ride as fast as you can,’ he said, ‘but when you 
get on the bridge at St. Paul, if you are ahead of the 
soldiers, stop and give this bread to Billie.’ 

‘*Mel took it and hurried on. He met a man late 
that night coming this way. Mel asked if he had seen 
anything of the soldiers as he wished to reach the army 
doctor. 

‘‘The man told him that they were camped just this 
side of St. Paul. Mel knew that if he would ride all 
night he could beat them. 

‘*He arrived in Grand Island about sunup and was 
sitting on the steps of the land office when the men came 
to open up. He kept two clerks busy and filed on his 
own land and on that of many of his neighbors for them, 
paying the filing fee from the money he had collected. 
It cost $2.50 to file on a pre-emption and $14.00 for a 
homestead. 

‘*He was all through and coming down the steps when 
the soldiers dashed up, their horses covered with foain. 
The man Mel met became suspicious of him wanting a 
doctor and, turning around, went back to tell the soldiers. 
They knew what he was going to do and started at once 
for Grand Island. 

‘* *T have filed on all the land in the Loup valley ex- 
cept one quarter I left for you, Doc,’ Mel called out as 
they came up. 

‘“‘They fumed and cursed but could do nothing about 
a 
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‘*Did Billie get his bread on the St. Paul bridge?’’ 

‘‘Yes, Avis, and a good rub-down and rest before 
starting home. The neighbors were very grateful to Mel 
for saving their claims. Some of them helped to dig 
our well to pay for the filing fee. 

‘* After the Nineties with the two drouth years, the 
settlers in the North Loup Valley began to prosper, to 
improve their farms and gradually to grow away from 
pioneer settlement into a rich agricultural community.”’ 

‘*T often wonder, Mother, what really tried you the 
most. Was it the exciting, dangerous times or was it th« 
steady grind of every day living with its deprivations 
and disappointments?’’ Maude asked. 

‘*T can’t remember that life in any way was so very 
hard.’’ Mrs. Goodenow repdied. ‘‘It all seems so wort}, 
while. I wouldn’t change any thing if I could. I re- 
member one time we were really worried. We were out 
of matches and with the nearest store one hundred miles 
away, we tried to keep a fire going all of the time. One 
night we fell asleep and it went out. 

‘‘Tt was zero weather the next morning. Mel said, 
‘Maybe we could get some fire if I shot off the old 
musket.’ 

‘‘T got a handful of cotton out of one of the comfort- 
ers and we put a lot of powder in the barrel then stuffed 
the cotton in. Mel pulled the trigger and the cotton flew 
out in the room. The report was terrible, but the cotton 
smoked a little and we blew on it until we got a fire.”’ 

The sun slid behind a cloud and a breeze came up from 
the river. 

**Tt looks like we are going to have a shower,’ 
Maude. 

‘“How many times I’ve watched the clouds from here 
in the sixty-one years that I’ve lived here,’’ mused Mrs 
Goodenow. 

She sat for long moments looking off toward the clay 
bluffs across the river, the wind blowing wisps of white 
hair about her face. They knew that she was thinking 
of that day in the early spring of ’72 when Mr. Goode- 
now had said that this land—this spot—was good enough 
for him. 

‘*Neither Mel nor I ever thought of leaving this coun- 
try or this farm.’’ 
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A rain crow swooped down above them and, uttering 
a hoarse ery, winged up into the dark clouds. 

‘*Mel died in September, 1928.”’ 

Her dim eyes still searched the canyons. 

The wind fell away to a dead calm. The leaves of the 
corn in a nearby patch hung limp. Motionless. 

‘*Pioneer women don’t accomplish much except to 
stand by their husbands,’’ Mrs. Goodenow said thought- 
fully. 

‘‘T don’t know of any greater thing that a woman 
could do,’’ said Maude. 

A few big drops of rain plopped down in the fine dust 
like toads dropped from the sky. 

The twins picked up their blanket and skurried for 
the house. 

‘‘Shall we go in, Mother?’’ Maude asked. 

Mrs. Goodenow held out both arms and, lifting he 
face to the raindrops, said, ‘‘I should like to tarry here 
a little longer.’’ 





Story of Utah Pioneers 

Andrew Jenson, assistant historian, Church of Latter Day Saints, 
Salt Lake City, asks for a sketch map showing the trail of the Mor- 
mon emigration from Wyoming on the Missouri to Fort Kearny in 
1864, 1865 and 1866. Andrew Jenson made the trek across Nebraska 
twice—first in 1866 as a boy of fifteen and again in 1925 with a party 
including the editor. Last July they visited the landing site at Wyo- 
ming, near the mouth of Weeping Water, again, this time accompanied 
by N. C. Abbott of Nebraska City. An illustrated historical narrative 
“Day by Day with Utah Pioneers,” written by Dr. Jenson, was pub- 
lished in the Salt Lake City Tribune. 


The Falls City Journal recently carried an interesting historical 
series: “Through the Years in Falls City,” by David D. Reavis. 
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A FORGOTTEN FUR TRADING POST IN 
SCOTTS BLUFF COUNTY 


By T. L. Green, Scottsbluff 


In the presentation of an old trading post site, the history of 
which has apparently been forgotten, an understanding of the geo- 
graphic detail of the area seems important. The old Oregon Trail 
traversed the entire length of Scotts Bluff county in a northwesterly 
course along the south side of the North Platte river. The south 
side of the stream is bounded by a ridge of bluffs now known as the 
Wild Cat Hills, extending from near Bridgeport, Morrill county, 
nearly to the Wyoming line. Much closer to the river is another 
high range of bluffs separated at its eastern end by Mitchell Pass 
from the bluff now known as Scotts Bluff, and at its western end con- 
nected by a comparatively low sandy ridge from the Wild Cat Hills, 
which here send a long spur northward. This sandy ridge is called 
Roubideaux Pass. 


Old Scotts Bluffs 

The entire series of bluffs, together with the “bad lands” lying 
between Scotts Bluff and the river, form a barrier across the valley 
penetrated only by the two passes referred to, Roubideaux and Mit- 
chell. It is particularly important to remember that in the early 
days all of these bluffs, including the Wild Cat Hills, were collec- 
tively called Scotts Bluffs or the Scotts Bluffs Hills, whereas today 
only the bluff north of Mitchell Pass is called Scotts Bluff. This fact 
is well authenticated. 

The original Oregon Trail used the Roubideaux Pass route. In 
1848 Roubideaux established the trading post there, destroyed by the 
Arapahoes about 1852. He also probably had the post at one time 
in Carter Canyon, of which there are slight remains. A statement 
by Howard Stansbury indicates this. 

The Mitchell Pass route was impassable for wagons prior to 
about 1852, but after some construction work, it gradually became 
the most used line of travel, rejoining the old road near Horse Creek 
Crossing. In later years it was used by the stage lines, pony ex- 
press, and first trans-continental telegraph line. An army post, Fort 
Mitchell, and a pony express station were located about two and one- 


’ 


half miles northwest of the Pass. 

Coutant says that when the American Fur Company sold Fort 
Laramie to the government in 184%, they built a new trading post “at 
Scotts Bluffs” and that Bruce Husband was first in charge and later 
BME Se 

Address delivered at Annual Meeting, October 5 and 6, 1934. 
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Site of Helvas Canyon Trading Post 


Looking South 
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Fontenelle. Unfortunately he does not describe the location but it 
has been stated and published. I do not know upon what authority, 
that this is where Fort Mitchell was afterwards located, the site being 
taken over by the government, and that the post was successively 
called Camp or Fort Shuman and later Fort Fontenelle. 


Father De Smet’s Account 
A letter from Father DeSmet tells of the beginning of his journey 
home after having attended the great treaty at Horse Creek in 1851: 
“Quite late in the afternoon of the 23rd of September—I 
directed my course towards the springs situated about 14 miles 
distant in the vicinity of Roubideaux trading house, for Colonel 
Mitchell had named this as the rendezvous for all those who 
proposed going directly to the United States. On the 24th, be- 
fore sunrise we set out in good and numerous company. I 
visited, in my way, two trading houses, in order to baptize 5 
half-blood children. In the course of the day we passed the 


"9 


famous Chimney Rock, so often described by the travellers.’ 

I read this several years ago and was certain that Roubideaux 
post was one of the places visited and I wondered as to the site of 
the other one. Its location was evidently somewhere between Rou- 
bideaux Pass and Chimney Rock. Had it been a trading post at the 
Fort Mitchell site I believed Father DeSmet would have mentioned 
the additional distance traveled and also having gone through Mitchell 
Pass, either going or coming. So, when on archaeological field trips 
I kept this possible site in mind and when I found the one under 
discussion I concluded it was probably the second trading house men- 
tioned by Father DeSmet. 

This site is located in Section 6 Twp. 20 N. Range 55, Scotts 
Bluff County, near the mouth of Helvas Canyon. It is about 8 
miles southwest of Gering and opens out of the north side of the 


Wild Cat Hills. 


Old Timers Accounts 

Not until the present year, having become more deeply interested 
in the historic period of the valley’s history, did I make fuller invest- 
igation and inquiry regarding this site. The owner of the property, 
Elijah McClanahan, who came here in 1886 tells me there were no 
buildings there then. But that Perry Braziel who died a few years 
ago and who came here in 1879 had told him that he heard there had 
been a trading post here, “but that the Indians got drunk and burned 
it down.” I have asked a number of our oldest settlers regarding 
this site but they all, with the exception of Mr. McClanahan, assure 
me they had never heard of a trading post in that location. 


Description of Site and Remains 

The natural advantages of the location were: a sheltered spot, 
fine springs and running water, pine, cedar, cottonwood, and box 
lHistory of Wyoming, by Coutant. : 
2Father DeSmet’s Life and Travels Among the North American 
Indians, Chittenden and Eastman. 
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Looking into Helvas Canyon from near Oregon Trail 


elder, a high wide bench above all danger from: flood water, good 
pasturage, only about 3 miles from the original-route of the Oregon 
Trail, and easily accessible. 

About 10 years ago the site.was plowed. for a crop and then left 
as pasture. The soil is light and sandy, blows easily and has not 
become grassed over again. A few weeds and cactus grow there. 

No systematic excavation has as yet been done, though in one 
place I have located an old floor level of packed earth. I found the 
floor to be strewn with charcoal, partially burned. wood, handmade 
nails, broken china, glass and pottery, trade beads and brass trade 
goods. That-it was destroyed by fire seems certain. Melted glass, 
exploded percussion caps, small masses of trade.beads fused together, 
nails showing action of fire and charcoal seem to confirm the traditi- 
tion as related by Perry Braziel 

The whipping and scouring of the wind and rain have, through 
the years, greatly affected the remains. The tendency for light, sandy 
soil to be moved and deposited where there are obstructions to catch 
it, or to be moved away entirely, has, togethér with the effect of 
plowing, tended to obliterate definite outline. 

That the buildings were at least partially of log seems certain 
as I found a partially burned log about 6 inches in diameter, greatly 
decayed. It was evidently a bottom log, for it lay on the old floor 
level and some bark still adhered to its lower side. At many places 
the outer edges of the floor levels seem to be eroded away, scattering 
their debris over the area in and around the general plan of the post. 

With the assistance of A. H. Brown of: Hastings, Nebraska, I 
took measurements which follow: 


The site is a low encircling mound of earth enclosing an 
area of about 65 feet in diameter. The mound varies in width 
from about 25 feet to 35 feet, and is from 2 to 2% feet high 
at its crest above the surrounding ground. There are two gaps in 
the enclosure, one of which may be due to erosion. The other 
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is probably an entrance. At varying intervals around the en- 
closure there are piles of scattered stones, probably fire-places 
or chimneys. There are 6 of these piles, and they vary greatly 
as to size. 


On the plate I have numbered these rock-piles, the most 
westerly being No. 1 and continuing counter- clockwise around 
the enclosure. There is great variation between these points. 
Between Nos. 1 & 2, 58 ft.; 2 & 3, 30 ft.; 3 & 4, 41 ft.; 4 & 5, 
37 ft.; 5 & 6, 34 ft; 6 & 7, 35 ft.. and 7 & 8, 68 ft. At point 
No. 7 there is no rock pile, but I numbered it because it ap- 
peared to be a definite corner of the area. It is interesting to 
note that regardless of distance between rock piles on the en- 
closing embankment, the diameter across the enclosed area is 
the same at different points. Thus from Nos. 2 to 6 and from 
1 to 5 and from 3 to 7 is in each case 100 feet. 


A great deal of blacksmith work was done at this post. 


Near to point No. 5 on the plat are quantities of slag, old iron, 
tools, wagon repairs. Ox shoes have also been found there. 


Dating Occupancy by Relics 

As to the time period when this post was in operation there is 
the evidence of the finds. Relics include percussion caps, hand mould- 
ed bullets, part of bar of lead, lead cut from moulded bullets, a gun 
flint, a flint lock, toothed iron hide scrappers such as trappers pro- 
bably used, old style brass buttons, trade beads, brass trade rings, 
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small hawks bells used by Indians on gala costumes, iron cones for 
holding tufts of horsehair, brass and copper headed tacks for or- 
namenting gun-stocks, etc., hand-made nails, old style tools and china 
of antique pattern and broken clay pipes. Arthur Woodward of Los 
Angeles County Museum, a recognized authority on Indian trade 
goods, considers the trade beads generally to indicate a date of be- 
tween 1850 and 1860. 


The Two Medals 

Mr. McClanahan found at this site a bronze medal. Its attach- 
ment ring is broken. On obverse is figure of the Virgin, the date 
1830 and in French the following inscription, “O Marie concue sans 
peche priez pour nous. Qui avons recoers a vous.” The reverse bears 
a cross with M entwined at its base, two hearts, one impaled by a 
sword, the other with crown of thorns and twelve stars. 

The inscription’s being in French rather than Latin seemed to 
indicate the medal had been lost by some French Canadian trapper, 
or by a French speaking priest. _The date on the medal is doubtless 
much earlier than when the trading post was constructed. Because 
Father DeSmet was a Belgian by birth and spoke French, it is’ at 
least interesting to speculate of him as the owner. 

I found also at this site a small lead or pewter religious token, 
badly corroded, bearing figure of a man with cowl over his head and 
with infant in his arms. 

St. Louis University, which grew from the institution with which 
Father DeSmet was affiliated, replied to my letter regarding the medal 
and the token, saying that there is, of course, a strong presumption 
that the medal was brought there by Father DeSmet. This presump- 
tion would be materially strengthened if it could be proved that no 
other missionary (or pious Catholic) had been on the ground up to 
the time when the medal was deposited in the ruins. The date “1830” 
is that of the “Miraculous Medal” which is still in use and may have 
been struck at any tme after 1830. The devotion connected with it 
is chiefly propagated by the Daughters of Charity and the Congrega- 
tion of the Mission. As to the image on the token, if it wears a cowl 
is most likely that of a Franciscan saint. (St. Anthony). 

Negative evidence regarding this trading post consists in the 
absence of all relics indicating a later date than that mentioned by 
Mr. Woodward. For instance, no metal cartridges are found there. 

Surrounding the ruins of the post are found the litter of an In- 
dian camp of the historic period: Burned bone, flattened bullets evi- 
dently brought into camp in the game they killed, steel arrow heads, 
trade beads, metal cones, brass tacks, brass rings, etc. Debris from 
the trading post has washed out upon the nearer portions of the 
camp, but the Indian evidences are found scattered over a large area 


Who Built the Post? 
I am well convinced that this “Trading house” was one of the 
2 tr . ‘ . 
two visited by Father DeSmet, but so far the question as to when 
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Two Medals Found on Helyas Canyon Site 


and by whom this old forgotten post was built remains unanswered 
The answer will possibly be found among the records of the fur 
trade in St. Louis, the capital of that industry 

However, I will offer the following conjecture, which seems to be 
substantiated by some established facts: 

This trading post was evidently built at a time when the Oregon 
Trail still followed the old Roubideaux Pass route, and when this 
location was an advantageous one. This must have been, as I have 
already shown, prior to 1852 when the route began to be changed 
The evidences of great activity at this post, especially at its black 
smith shop, would indicate too its operation for some time Also 
the broken glass from old black bottles and hoops from whiskey kegs 
indicate a flourishing liquor business. 

In 1849, when the American Fur Company sold Fort Laramie 
and built a post at Scotts Bluffs the fur trade was on its last legs. 
Selling supplies to travelers, booze to Indians, trading fat live stock 
for worn out stock, and repairing wagons and shoeing animals was 
probably the most profitable portion of the business. While they may 
exist, I have not found any contemporaneous descriptions of the lo- 
cation of the 1849 post of the American Fur Company which would 
definitely place it at the Fort Mitchell site. It would seem that ac- 
cessibility to traffic would have been a major consideration in the 
location of a new post and that it would have been easily accessible 
here to the trail at that tine being traveled, which was the Roubid- 
eaux Pass route. That Fort Mitchell location was then isolated, with 
Mitchell Pass impassable to wagons. If no definite proof exists, could 
it be that with the Helvas Canyon site forgotten, it was in later days 
taken for granted that the post built in 1849 occupied the same site 
which afterwards became Fort Mitchell? 
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Probably by 1852 or a little later, when travel began to be de- 
flected away from the old road and the Mitchell Pass road became 
passable and popular, this Helvas Canyon location became undesir- 
able. It seems probable a trading post was then built at the Fort 
Mitchell site and the Helvas Canyon site abandoned. Its burning 
may have expedited a relocation, or it may have been burned after 
abandonment. 

As mentioned, two names have been connected with a trading 
post at Scotts Bluffs; Camp or Fort Shuman and Fort Fontenelle. 
Could it be that originally the two names applied to two different 
places; the change in names coinciding with a relocation of the post, 
and with the Helvas Canyon site. It has been said the name was 
changed when Lucien Fontenelle took charge. That might be true. 
But it might indicate a new post in a new location. 


Length of Occupancy 

If the Helvas Canyon post was built in 1849 it probably existed 
but from three to five years. The change in route of travel rather 
definitely fixes that limit of time. But the short life for the post, 
coupled with a relocation seems to make reasonable a change in 
names. 

All of the above is pure conjecture, based on certain known facts 
and conditions. There may be records proving that the 1849 Amer- 
ican Fur Company post actually was built at the Fort Mitchell site. 
Coutant! merely says it was located, “At Scotts Bluffs”; But in those 
days that name was applied to the whole system of hills, so that the 
post might have been built anywhere in this vicinity, and the des- 
cription be accurate as then understood. 

It is of course also possible, that the post was built by some 
other trading concern or partnership. But in the absence of proof 
to the contrary it does not seem impossible for this to be the spot 
mentioned by Coutant when he wrote, “The locality was selected. 
This was at Scotts Bluffs. The buildings were at once constructed 
and the stores, peltries and robes of the company at Laramie were 
moved to that place.” 





4) 
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Jack Tobias, of Wilber, is working on a painting of early Pleas- 
ant Hill, second county seat of Saline County. His painting, “Swan 
City, the First County Seat of Saline County, Nebraska,” one of the 
several “lost” cities of the state, brought him considerable recognition. 


1History of Wyoming, by Coutant. 
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AN INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIM THAT PROVED 
A BOOMERANG 


3y Bayard H. Paine, Grand Island, 
Judge of the Supreme Court 


The story of my investigation of the cattle butchering claim of 
Coe & Carter against Spotted Tail’s band came about in this way: 

In the early Seventies the Indians were still allowed to take 
hunting expeditions and wander over western Nebraska, when accom- 
panied by duly appointed Indian agents, and there were innumerable 
claims filed with the United States Government for the killing of live 
stock, stealing of ponies, and other depredations, and I was delighted 
to find the complete records in relation to one of these claims. 

One of the largest ranching companies in western Nebraska was 
the firm of Coe & Carter, consisting of General Coe and Levi Carter, 
and their business was managed by John Bratt. They had several 
different headquarter ranches near North Platte, and bought Texas 
cattle, which were driven through, and then ran them on the Ne- 
braska grass on great ranges. 


John Y. Nelson’s Story 

In writing a brief history of southwestern Nebraska, I found the 
book Fifty Years on the Trail, by John Y. Nelson, of great interest. 
On page 343 I found the following account referring to the time Mr. 
Nelson lived in Frontier county, Nebraska, with Monte and Hank 
Clifford, all three of them having Indian wives and many children. 


“An incident occurred whilst we were there that created a con- 
siderable stir, and will serve to illustrate the way in which the In- 
dians were swindled. 

“We were there all together three winters. The second was an 
exceptionally hard one. Amongst the many ranchers who had come 
out was a firm named Jack Bratt & Co., who had bought a large 
tract of land from the Government, and established an extensive cattle 
ranch extending miles around the settlement. 

“During the winter they lost about 2,500 head of stock, frozen fo 
death on the prairie. I put in a lot of work skinning them at forty 
cents apiece, and in this way made over 200 dollars. 

“These people hit upon an ingenious expedient to make the Gov- 
ernment pay for their losses. 

“Spotted Tail was still wandering about with the remnant of 
his band. Up to the present they had avoided being driven into 
the Reservation, and as he was pretty hard pushed Bratt got hold 
of him, and in consideration of a horse persuaded him to sign a 


Address delivered at Annual Meeting, October 5 and 6, 1934. 
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document to the fact that his band, being pressed for food during 
the winter, had killed and eaten thirty of the ranch cattle. 

“As a matter of fact they had not touched one; but, anxious to 
get the horse, Spotted Tail readily fell into the trap. 

“To the figures thirty Bratt & Co., added two ciphers, and put 
in their claim for 3,000 to the Government. They received compen- 
sation at the rate of thirty dollars per head in all, 90,000 dollars. 

“No one knew anything about this down our way until the Gov- 
ernment agents at Red Cloud Agency deducted the 90,000 dollars from 
the Sioux tribute. Then the murder was out, and there was a terrible 





commotion in the country with the Indians. 

“The upshot of it was that Spotted Tail took action in the courts. 
I and the Cliffords, with several others, gave evidence proving 
the forgery, and Bratt & Co., were called upon to refund the entire 
amount. In doing this they were effectually ‘busted,’ and had to clear 
out of the country. This is but one example of the many frauds that 
have been perpetrated upon the Indians from time to time.” 


A Little Judicial Sleuthing 

As the John Bratt referred to by Nelson was the author of the 
fine book on western life, entitled Trails of Yesterday, and was an 
outstanding pioneer and cattle man, I was amazed to read the story 
of this padded claim in Nelson’s book. 

I sought the help of the secretary of the State Historical Society, 
but he could not find any additional information in any of the Nebras- 
ka histories. It finally struck me that if there was any foundation 
for this story that there would be some records at Omaha in the 
office of the United States Circuit Court, which has now been dis- 
continued, but formerly had jurisdiction of all civil cases. 

I made several trips to Omaha and enlisted the help of R. C 
Hoyt, clerk of the U. S. Court, and his deputy, John Nicholson. Their 
search resulted in the finding of the records of the case of the United 
States vs. Isaac Coe, Levi Carter and Jonn Bratt. I gave a number 
of evenings to the careful examination of all of the files, records and 
depositions, and am delighted to present the salient parts of the 
pleadings and the evidence in the famous case. 

Among these court records I find a copy of the original claim 
made by Coe & Carter, which reads as follows: 


“March 20, 1872 


Mr. Todd Randall, Sub-Agent, 
Spotted Tail’s Band Indians 


Dear Sir: 

Our agent reports that the Indians have killed about four 
hundred and fifty head from our herd on Red Willow, Black- 
wood, Stinking Water, White Man’s Fork and Republican rivers 
in the state of Nebraska and we herewith forward account of the 
same and request you to settle it or give us an order on the 
proper authorities for the amount. 

COE & CARTER. 


450 head beef steers $45 -- $20,250.” 








John Bratt 


Then follows the report of Indian Agent in charge of Spotted 
Tail’s band:— 

“White Man’s Fork, 
March 25, 1872 

Messrs. Coe & Carter. : P 
Gents:—I have receipted for 300 head cattle of the above 
account, which is all I could find that my band have killed, and 
have reported the same to the Indian Department, Washington, 


ny 4 
TODD RANDALL, 
U. S. Sub-Agent.” 


“Spotted Tail Camp, 

Red Willow, Frontier County, 

March 25, 1872. 

This is to certify that the Indians under my charge, to avoid 
suffering from hunger while south of the South Platte River. 
have killed somewhere about three hundred (300) head of beci 


[49] 
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cattle belonging to the herd of Coe & Carter, and think them 
weeth at a fair valuation forty-five (45) dollars each, and am 
authorized to insure this certificate by the Indians for the same. 


TODD RANDALL, 
U. S. Sub-Agent, 
for Spotted Tail Band.” 


; “September 17, 1872. | 
“F. A. Walker, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Sir:- 


I have the honor to enclose herewith papers in the claim of 
Coe & Carter for cattle killed by Spotted Tail’s Band of Sioux 
Indians to prevent suffering from hunger during their hunt on 
the Republican river last winter. 

The claimants charge for 450 head of cattle at $45 per head 
amounting to oer 

Sub-Agent Randall, however, reports but 300 head killed, 

which number the Indians also confess to have taken. 
The accompanying affidavits of E. C. Miller and others shuw 
that these cattle averaged 550 pounds net, which is equivalent to 
1,100 iain gross, and as the Department was at the time of 
killing paying under contract for cattle delivered from 300 to 
400 miles farther north at the rate of $2.97 per hundred pounds 
gross, that rate is considered a fair price for the cattle in ques- 
tion. 

The matter is respectfully submitted for the decision of 
the Department, with recommendation that Coe & Carter be 
allowed $9,801. 

Approved October 2, 1872, and the account may be settled 
accordingly.” 


So these records show that the government paid them $9,801 in 


1872 on their claim that the Indians killed their cattle to the value 
of $20,250. 


Government Suit to Recapture Damages | 

For five years nothing more was heard of this claim until Oct- 
ober 9, 1877, when James Neville of North Platte, United States At- 
torney for Nebraska, filed a case entitled United States vs. Isaac Coe 
and Levi Carter and John Bratt, in which petition it set out the filing 
of the claims and the proof upon which the Government paid them 
the money demanded. The petition states that the cattle were not 
killed by the Indians, but perished by the severity of the winter, ex- 
cept only about 30 head killed by the Indians, and asks for judgment 
against the defendants in the sum of $9,801 with interest and costs. 

The answer filed by the defendants was in the handwriting of 
and signed by George W. Doane, their attorney, and verified by 
Isaac Coe, and denies that there was any fraud in the claim, and 
asserts that the Indians killed their cattle, as set out in the claim. 
That the claim went through the usual channels, was properly and 
legally examiyed, audited, and paid out of funds provided by the law 
for the purpose. 
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The trial of this suit brought by the Government lasted many 
days and was very interesting in that the records show the names 
of large numbers of Indians, interpreters and agents who were sub- 
poenaed and testified. I will give the names of the witnesses called 
for in one of these many subpoenas: 

Two Strike, Black Crow, Crazy-in-the-Lodge, Roaster, Fatty, 
Pickit Pin, Pickit Pin’s Brother, Gassy, Old Belt, Hollow Horn 
Bear, Long Pumpkin, Eagle Wolf, Half Rope, In Front, Wooden 
Ring, Whirlwind Soldier, Standing Bear, Little Eagle, Tall White 
Man, Conquering Bear, Aggravating Bear, Shoot-at-the-Tiger, Louis 
Richard, Leon Pallady, Fast Bear, Swift Bear, Standing Elk, Little 
Eagle, Charles Tackett, Lewis Roubedoux, Windy, Striking Hand, 
Calfskin-Robe, Making Blaze, Spotted Tail, He Dog, Bear-looks-as- 
He-Runs, Coarse Voice, Quick Bear, White Crane-Walking, Rising 
Thunder, White Thunder, High Bear, Bad Milk, Beans, Sky Bull, 
Red Face and Blue Shield. 


Spotted Tail Speaks 

In addition to the witnesses called and testifying personally in 
the federal court at Omaha, there were a number of depositions 
taken of two leading Indians. The most interesting are the two de- 
positions of Spotted Tail, one taken April 15, 1878, before a notary 
public in the territory of Dakota, a portion of it reading as follows: 


“‘My name is Spotted Tail; am about 54 years of age, am 
head chief of my tribe.’ That said tribe was the Brules, being 
one of the bands of the Sioux Indians. That he resides on Old 
Ponca Reservation. That he was with his band south of the 
Platte river on the branches of the Republican river during 1871 
and ’72. That he stayed there until the grass was as big as 
it is now (April). That there were three other bands of Sioux 
Indians there that winter, Red Cloud’s band of A Sioux, 
the Cut-off band, and the Wahzahzah and Spotted Tail’s band 
of Brule Sioux. That he had his entire band with him. That 
when they reached the Republican they scattered in small bands 
on different creeks. That Todd Randall and Louis Richard were 
with the Indians there that —- and spring. That Todd 
Randall stayed with Spotted Tail and that Louis Richard was 
sent by the Indian agent as special agent to accompany Spotted 
Tail’s band that winter. That his band killed cattle on the 
Medicine, the Willow, the Blackwood, Stinking Water, White 
Man’s Fork, and on the Republican. Admits that he signed a 
paper presented to him by John Bratt, and it was signed by 
Roaster, Windy and Black Crow, who are there with him, and 
by Crooked Foot, who is dead and not he re, and Two Strike 
and No Flash, who are not here. Spotted Tail was asked 
whether more cattle may not have been killed that he did not 
know of. He s caves That is all that we know of, but Cut-off’s 
band stayed there until summer.’” 


deposition of Irvine A. Fort, who had worked on the Coe & 
Carter Fox Creek ranch, was very interesting, and tells somewhat 
of the life and experiences upon the big ranches of western Ne- 
braska in the Seventies. 
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Conflicting Accounts of Winter 

Irvine A. Fort, 32 years of age, commenced work for John 
Bratt September 15, 1871, and worked until December 20, 1871. 
Said the Company marked one or two circles on the left hip and 
loin, and the horn brand was the initials and 6-6, or 9-9 if it was 


turned upside down. 


“In September we finished putting up hay. In October | 
was on general work. About the first of November, 1871, 1 was 
sent down to Kearney with Alexander Ackenburg, alias Gopher, 
to assist in bringing up the herd of cattle under direction of 
Mr. Smith.” 


There were 1,520 in the herd that he assisted in bringing up. 


“The night of our arrival at Fox Creek Ranch there was 
a bad snowstorm and one poor yearling died. They commenced 
dying immediately after that snowstorm and continued to die 
until I left. Fifteen or twenty-five were dead up to the time 
I left. After I left their employ I did not return until about 
December 1, 1872, when I saw bones of cattle and buffalo that 
had been killed or perished in that winter of ’71-’72. I saw 
nothing to indicate that these dead cattle had been shot or 
killed by humans. The early part of that winter of 1871-2 was 
very severe. Snow fell shout the 18th of November or the 20th 
and there were snow-storms and steady continued cold up to 
about the 10th of January, 1872. The balance of that winter 
after December. 1871, and the early part of the spring I was 
in the employ of Keith & Darton, whose ranch was between 
the North and South Platte rivers. Their loss was light. The 
first ranch on the south side of the Platte river was the James 
Frazer ranch. He had only about fifteen head. The next ranch 
was Albert Walker and the next was John Bratt & Co., or Coe 
& Carter. 


Q—What were these cattle worth in the fall of 1871? 


A—Yearling heifers were selling, delivered at Kearney. 
through Texas cattle, from $4.00 to $5.00. Two-year-olds from 
$6.00 to $8.00; cows from $10.00 to er steers from three 
years up—I mean beef steers—from $12.00 to $15.00. In the 
spring of 1872 yearlings and two-year- -olds would have increas- 
ed their value about 50% if they were well wintered. Cows 
would have increased about 33 1/3%, beef steers about 25% 

Q—lIs it not a fact that there were but few buffaloes in 
the vicinity of Fox Creek during the fall and winter of 1871 
and ’72? 


\—It is not the fact,—there were plenty.’ 


One very interesting thing in this deposition of Mr. Fort is 
that he said snow fell continuously from November 18th up to about 
the 10th of January, 1872. This, of course, is just his recollection, 
and is not true, for we have abundant evidence that at the time of 
the hunt of Grand Duke Alexis on January 13-14-15, 1872, there was 
no snow froth North Platte through Frontier and Hayes counties, 
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and Lieutenant Hayes wrote to General Sheridan at Chicago a few 
weeks before this hunt that the days were like Indian summer. 
A second deposition of Spotted Tail was taken at Rosebud Agen- 
Dakota Territory, on April 19, 1879. When asked his name, he 
answered: 


“The whites call me Spotted Tail, but the Indians call me 
‘Speak with the woman.’ Reside in Rosebud Agency, Dakota 
Territory, age 56 years. I am the head of the band.” 


The reader will notice that while it was taken just a year after 
the other deposition he gives his age as two years older as even an 
Indian chief had only a general idea of his own age.* 

He testified that he took his band across the Platte river, leav- 
ing White river, and went across in the South Platte as far as Black- 
wood and camped on White Man’s Fork and the Red Willow. 


It was very cold. All of our poor horses died off and some 
of the three-year-old colts shed their teeth and died. All the 
old buffalo bulls and those that were scabby died. On the 
Blackwood within the fall we had plenty of buffalo for one 
month. 


Q—Do Indians prefer buffalo to beef? 


A—The buffalo is good,—the buffalo is best. 


Mr. Bratt asked me to sign a paper about killing of those 
cattle. We have not heard of it again until lately, and since 
we heard of it again we have held a council and we tried to 
find out how many cattle we killed and have found we did not 
kill that many. We killed five inside of the camp; then next 
morning three more came among the horses and we killed them 
At the forks of the Stinking Water they killed five head more, 
so they told me,—I did not see them. I signed a paper for Mr. 
Bratt but did not mention the number of cattle because we did 
not know. Mr. Bratt offered to pay me for signing the paper 
and I asked my band how many they killed and they told me 
of the five head in sight of the village. Mr. Bratt and Todd 
Randall came to me to sign the paper. I started that year from 
the White River and got to Red Cloud Agency on the North 
Platte, and there I waited for my annuity goods for a long 
time. I followed down the Platte the old road from Ash 
Hollow. I got across the South Platte and followed down the 
other side to O’Fallons’ Bluffs. From there I took across and 
struck the head of Red Willow, and from there I took across 
to the Blackwood. I camped on the Blackwodd one whole 
month, and we had plenty of buffalo. Then went across to 
White Man’s Creek and camped there for a month, then back 
to the forks of Stinking River and camped a long time. I had 
all of the Brule band of Sioux with me. Can not tell just how 
many. The band scattered and camped a good many different 
places,—on the Medicine, Willow Creek, Blackwood, Stinking 
Water and other creeks that flow into the Republican. 


*Note:—Confusion concerning the age of Indians often arose 
from unfamiliarity with their “winter count,” on the part of the in- 
terpreter, the listeners, or both. 
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A—The paper was brought to me ready-made. I don’t 
know who it belonged to, whether Todd Randall or Mr. Bratt. 
They brought the pen too. He never read it to me at all. 
All he asked me was about the cattle killed and asked me to 
touch the pen.” 


There was also a deposition, introduced and used in the trial j 
of Leon F. Pallady, which was taken May 3, 1879: 


Leon F. Pallady, 47 years of age, a Sioux interpreter living 
at Pine Ridge Agency Has talked the Sioux language for 35 
years. Was with Spotted Tail that winter as interpreter, and 
in addition to being the official interpreter was trading for 
buffalo robes. 


. Q—What bands of Indians were down there and how many 
of them? 


A—Spotted Tail, Red Cloud, Cut-off band and Wahzahzah. 
[here was about 6,000 Indians altogether. The snow was very 
severe . About a foot of snow nearly all winter. 


Q—State whether or not you traded for anything from the 
Indians taken from the cattle that winter? 


A—Yes, I traded for beef tongues 

Q—How many? 

A—A good many. 

Q—What did you trade to the Indians for beef tongues? 


A—Sugar and coffee. I don’t know the exact number of 
beef tongues. I guess there was 200. 


Q—lIs there any difference between a buffalo tongue and 
a beef tongue, and if so what? 


A—There is a good deal of difference. Buffalo tongue is 
black and beef tongue is white. 
Q—How many Indians composed the Brule camp? 
A—About 1,200. 
Q—State what proportion of Indian food during the month 
of January and February of that winter was beef? 
A—About a quarter was beef 
Q—What was the balance? 


A—It was dog. 


Verdict for Government 

On May 27, 1879, the jury brought in a long verdict, written 
with a pen, as typewriters were not then in use, finding that the 
Government was entitled to the return of $8,457.11, wrongfully paid 
out on the claim filed by the defendants, and directing the return of 


said money. 
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After checking through the names of all of the witnesses called, 
I do not find that John Y. Nelson or the Cliffords testified in the 
case but may have attended the trial as interested spectators. 

After the verdict was rendered against the defendants their at- 
torney filed a motion for a new trial, which was overruled. The de- 
fendants then made attacks upon the costs of the witness fees in 
the case, and several affidavits were filed. In one of these appears 
this statement: 

For the purpose of showing the number of cattle killed and the 
number that had died during the time covered by the pleadings, the 
said plaintiff had subpoenaed one T. A. McGahey, who had purchased 
all the hides taken from said cattle that had been killed and had 
died, and he would have sworn that he purchased all of said hides 
from said defendants and would thus have fixed the number that 
had been killed or died, but by the admissions made by the defend- 
ants it was not necessary to call the said witness, but his fees should 
have been allowed even though he was not shown to have testified. 

An entire affidavit of the U. S. Attorney is very interesting but 
I will only take time to refer to two witnesses whom he speaks 
about. 

He said that William C. Bogue was called as a witness because 
he had heard admissions made by John Bratt to the effect that said 
Indians had not killed the number of cattle for which payment was 
made, and that he had lived out near where the cattle were and great 
numbers had perished by the severity of the winter, but witness 
received a telegram of the dangerous illness of a member of his 
family and was permitted to return home. 

He further testifies that M. H. Clifford, F. J. Haight, Charles 
McDonald and others could have testified of the peaceful character 
of the Indians living near said cattle, and would have contradicted 
more points in the evidence, but that as other sufficient testimony 
was developed these witnesses were allowed to go home, 


Damages Actually Refunded 

A new trial being refused, the defendants had to pay back to 
the United States Government this money. 

I copy from Appearance Docket D, page 132, of the United 
States Circuit Court Records at Omaha, the following entries: 


“Received of Is2zac Coe june 28, 1879, $8,599.00 and deposited 
same in Omaha National bank to Credit of Circuit Court. 
Watson B. Smith, Clerk.” 


“Received of Isaac Coe September 24, 1879, $368,56 on ac- 
count of costs. Watson B. Smith, Clerk.” 


“Received ‘this 12th day of April, 1884, from Messrs Coe 
& Carter Balance costs on Retaxation herein in full and on 
the 14th day of April, 1884, deposited the sum of $559.22 due 
United States after retaining Clerk’s costs since decree. Elmer 


D. Frank, Clerk.” 
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This shows clearly that the firm actually paid back to the gov 
ernment $9,526.78 of the money obtained some six or seven years 
before on the Indian Depredation claim. 

In this connection an affidavit of John Bratt for the purpose of 
getting back some of the costs of the case is interesting. 

This was filed March 24, 1880, and says the affiant (John Bratt) 
was present for several days before the trial of the case and that 
he is acquainted with W. H. Miles, one of the witnesses subpoenaed 
on behalf of the plaintiff, the United States, and that said Miles did 
not appear in Omaha at any of the time during said trial; that said 
Miles came as far as Plum Creek on his way to Omaha, and after 
being detained there for a short time was ordered by the district at- 
torney to return home, which he did. Signed, John Bratt 

It is very rarely that the sworn testimony of Indians of the 
Seventies can be found, and therefore this trial is interesting in that 
it tells us something of the Indian life, gives us the names of many 
of the Indian chiefs, sub-chiefs, as well as everyday Indians. 

So many legends and fairy tales have grown up about the rc 
lations between the whites and the Indians in western Nebraska it 
the Seventies that to my mind these court records and the story 
they tell constitute a famous event in western Nebraska, for this 
appears to be the only case in which we have all the court records 
of a successful suit by the United States Government in which it 


compelled a refund on an Indian depredation claim. 


John Bratt’s Story 

The explanation of this case given by John Bratt in his Trails 
of Yesterday, page 185, is as follows: 

“Spotted Tail showed his honesty and good will toward us many 
times by telling us where certain bunches of our cattle were. He 
and other Sioux Indians, in the spring of 1872, told us where we 
would find the remains of several hundred cattle that had been need- 
lessly butchered by several little war parties of Sioux Indians, all be- 
cause they did not happen to run across any buffalo. Some of our 
men and I went over in the country indicated hy Spotted Tail’s band 
and found the carcases of nearly four hundred cattle that had been 
killed, not for the meat but for pure, unadulterated meanness. We 
found scores with their tongues cut out, many others killed for the 
sinew, some for their hearts, other for their brains and many had 
just a little meat taken from the loins. These animals had been in 
We were out several weeks, getting at the facts, 


good condition. 
and value and found our claim footed up to 


numbers, sex, ages 
nearly $13,000.00, for which we put in a claim to the Government 
This was scaled down some and then paid, when unprincipled squaw 
men went to the chiefs of these thieving bands and told them that 


the Government, the “Great Father,” was going to deduct these 
claims from tlteir annuities and that they could get out of paying for 
the cattle by saying they did not kill them. These lies were put in 
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form by unscrupulous agents and others to cover their negligence 
in allowing the thieving bands of Indians to leave their reservations. 
The Indians being promised that the money paid us for these cattle 
would be given to them, persuaded many of these Indians to tell 
the basest falsehoods, on the strength of which, though we had 
several hundred Indians testify to seeing these cattle after they were 
killed by the marauding bands, we were compelled to pay back a 
part of this already scaled-down just claim to the Government—all 
this after our kindness to these untruthful Indians and to many who 
took pleasure in raiding us and destroying our property. We were 
thus defrauded of several thousand dollars justly and honestly due 
us and made to appear in the light of cheating the poor Indians 
Spotted Tail and other noted chiefs, acquainted with the facts, always 
said that we were cheated out of our rights.” 
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GRANDSON OF RED CLOUD SPEAKS 


Chief James H. Red Cloud, Pine Ridge Agency, South Dakota, 
in splendid regalia, was the feature of the Joint Banquet of the Nebras- 
ka State Historical Society and the Native Sons and Daughters of 
Nebraska, October 5, 1934. He spoke in his native Sioux, Judge 
Frank C. Goings of Pine Ridge interpreting. 

Chief Red Cloud brought greetings to his white friends and spoke 
of the times when his people were happy on the plains of the West. 
“My forefathers owned all this country and all the buffalo, elk, and 
deer. All was ours and when we got hungry we went out and killed 
a buffalo or an elk or a deer. We took life easy all the time. And 
all the time the white man was across the water, wanting to get over 
here, wanting to own everything, even the ocean. * * * When he 
came we defended our country the best we could. Of course, you 
had bullets and guns and my fore-fathers had bows and arrows and 
spears. * * * Some of your smarter men got together and made 
treaties. * * * Old Chief Red Cloud told us to try to learn the 
white man’s way. And yet you turned right around and killed his 
men. In 1876 he said he didn’t want to go to war, but you came 
around and killed his boy. * * * In 1891 you came and killed men 
and women and children. You broke every treaty and promise you 
made to Red Cloud and yet when they called us to join the forces 
for the World War, we went and some were killed and some gassed.” 
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DISCOVERIES IN LIFE OF PLAINS PREHISTORIC MAN BY 
THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY EXPEDITION OF 1934 


Reported by George F. Lamb 


On April 30, 1934, the State Historical Society sponsored a Sci- 
entific Archaeological Survey Party under the Direction of A. T. Hill. 
Associated with him were five men interested in archaeology—most 
of whom were specialized in their respective fields. In preference to 
hotels and long drives to location our party assumed the more eco- 
nomical and convenient mode of camp life once common in the 
Central Plains region and immediately commenced our field explora- 
tions among the ruins of pre-historic man of that area. 


The People 

Prehistoric man here was of necessity a foot Indian; that is to 
say, no evidence was found to indicate that he had beasts of burden, 
such as the horse—or that he had ever been contacted by white 
man. In other words—no objects of white influences, such as metals 
or glass or other trade materials were found. Without horses these 
Indians were evidently a sedentary people who existed chiefly by 
agriculture and hunting the buffalo, living principally along spring- 
fed streams where timber and water were available. 


The Dwellings 

The timber supplied not only fuel and material for implements 
but the posts and timbers for the framework of their homes, which 
were built in rectangular form, from 10 to 50 feet in diameter, with 
an additional covered entrance extending usually to the south or 
east, approximately one-half the house diameter. 

After the frame work of the house was completed it was covered 
with grass or sunflowers or even corn stalks, weeds or brush and 
then earth or sod heaped over the structure, thus making what virtual- 
ly was the first type of sod houses in Nebraska,—a warm structure, 
necessary in this latitude. 

The floor levels are found from surface to 36 inches deep. The 
fire was placed on the floor at the center of the house, the smoke 
passing through an opening directly above the fireplace. Here the 
Indian women cooked their foods in earthen pots of crude form, but 
so well made that today we are able to restore those broken vessels 
to their original forms. 

In our search for prehistoric Indian homes we select those ruins 
which we feel will yield the most valuable data and information. 
Certainly one which was destroyed by fire would have been abandoned 


‘ 
Address delivered at Annual Meeting, October 5 and 6, 1934. 
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hurriedly, and therefore we find more artifacts and pottery in such 
house ruins. The charred remains of posts and beams show us the 
dimensions of the house; and the materials found within the ruin 
disclose the habits and cultures of the former occupants. ‘These are 
the evidences upon which we base our studies of an ancient people. 
Prehistoric man left no written history, but from the data and in- 
formation found within a prehistoric ruin we are able to assemble 
facts relating to his civilization. 


Implements and Crops 

Their implements, we find, were made of flint, stone, shell and 
bone. The charred corn, beans, squash stems, pumpkin seeds and 
other evidences show their crops, and the bone and flint agricultural 
implements, their methods of cultivation. 

We find flint and bone implements used in the hunt and for 
dressing the hides of which their clothing must have been chiefly 
made. Some evidence of textiles are found indelibly impressed in the 
twisted cord forms applied to pottery. Long bone needles are found, 
evidently used in weaving. Twisted buffalo hair or possibly sinew 
fibres were used as cordage. 

Evidences of buffalo predominate as a source of food, while 
remains of elk, deer, antelope, beaver, rabbits and many species of 
fowl are found. The many species of clam shells indicate their use 
as food, and the shells were also used as implements and for orna- 
ments. 

Stone objects such as corn mills and pulverizers, hide rubbing 
stones, pecking stones, celts and other objects clearly indicating their 
uses are found. These prehistoric people may have used wooden 
implements but due to time and decay they have disappeared. 

Prehistoric Indian house sites which have collapsed without fire 
are not easily found,, though these at times contain material very 
valuable to the archaeologist. In some such ruins we find bone arti- 
facts in a wonderful state of preservation. Through some method of 
removal of the fatty acids of the bone these artifacts are as perfect 
as when made. Often they were discarded into an abandoned cache 
pit in association with potsherds, bone fragments and ashes, the 
latter a fine preservative. 

Real ingenuity existed among these people for we find efforts 
made to mend and repair many objects used in their pursuits 


Indications of a Peaceful People 

We do not find evidences to indicate that the culture in which 
we worked was that of a warlike people. The quantity and shape 
of flint objects found is not more than enough to satisfy the needs vf 
the hunt. Further, judging by the types of their homes and the loca- 
tions of them, at times extending for miles beside a stream, with ter- 
races suitable for their agricultural operations and corn caches located 
at suitable places for the storage of their crops, we believe that they 
were a settled people friendly with their neighbors. Later when the 
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horse was introduced to the Indian, his nature changed as the evi- 
dence in the proto-historic and early historic ruins indicates. 


Pottery the Test of Culture 

The making of pottery varies with the degree of the civilization 
of these people. The best qualities are found at points of earliest 
contacts with whites. Because prehistoric man in the region traveled 
on foot, his migration was slow, and the evidences of his occupancy 
more plentiful. It is through the chronology of his pottery that we 
are able to follow his movements. 

Starting at the point of historic contact we are able to trace the 
movements of these early people toward their origin. Occasionally 
we find an overlapping of cultures, a difference in characteristics that 
is immediately apparent. Careful note is always made of every detail 
in the excavation of any house ruin—it is through this data that we 
are able to identify and follow the culture in which we are interested. 


A Pertinent Caution 

The importance of making continued investigations while the 
evidence is still available should be appreciated. Aeolian and alluvial 
conditions along with the plow of today are rapidly destroying these 
indications. Marauders and relic hunters contribute to the loss of 
most valuable data and information. An artifact not accompanied 
with accurate information as to the locale of its discovery and its 
relation to other possible evidences of prehistoric man is of no value 
as an archeological specimen. There are a number of amateur archeo- 
logists in the state who have the fundamental training required to 
make the results of their work of value to science and these should be 


encouraged. 


The State Historical Museum 

Here in the state capitol one room of the museum is devoted 
entirely to Prehistoric man, containing the largest collection of pre- 
historic pottery and other artifacts of the Plains prehistoric Man of 
any museum in the world. Other historical societies are interested 
in entering the field pioneered by our director, Mr. Hill. In the past 
his business took him to all parts of central and western Nebraska 
and with his keen interest in archeology and his observation, he took 
advantage of these opportunities to investigate the entire area. He 
has a pioneer knowledge of such locations. The collection has at- 
tracted the attention of scores of scientific men and students who 
have visited the museum and marveled:at the progress of the work. 

This department of the museum is fast becoming the focal point 
of interest. Visitors seem to linger and inquire more eagerly regard- 
ing the exhibit of prehistoric man than about any other. This is pos- 
sibly due to the growing public interest in archaeology. 


Report of the 1934 Field Expedition 
The prelimimary report of the 1934 Field Expedition will soon be 
available, for the convenience of the members and other historical 
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societies who are interested in archeological research and exploration. 
Members of the Society are grateful to know that the work sponsored 
by Director Hill has been considered of such importance that the 
attention of the National Research Council and the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution is focused in the de- 
velopments of the archeological department of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society. This department is competent, and is qualified to 
work in full cooperation with those highest in national scientific or- 
ganizations, and its research is fully accredited. 

Through the approval and support of the Nebraska State Histor- 
ical Society, and the untiring interest of our Director of Archaeology, 
A. T. Hill, this work has been made possible. 
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PROGRAM PERSONALITIES 

The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Nebraska State Histor- 
ical Society and the tenth annual meeting of the Native Sons and 
Daughters of Nebraska, October 5 and 6, brought many out-state 
visitors to the Society quarters in the Capitol. The program offering 
included a Sioux Chief of long lineage, four governors, a poet, a judge 
of the supreme court and an unusual array of historians, archeolog 
ists, men and women in public life, several Indian fighters and many 
genuine old timers. Among those taking part on the program were 


Clara Butts was born near St. Joseph, Mo., 1884. Her family 
moved to Cheyenne County, Kansas, when she was two, and after 
four years of drouth on a Kansas pre-emption her father, William 
P. Thorp, moved his family by covered wagon to central Nebraska. 
There Clara Thorp grew up—taught school—spent her summers at 
Fremont normal, and two years at the state university. She was 
county superintendent of schools in Garfield County until her marri- 
age in 1910 to George Arthur Butts. 

Wilbur Chenoweth, Lincoln, was born June 5, 1899, at Tecumseh, 
Nebraska, studied at the University School of Music, in New York 
City and in Italy. Mr. Chenoweth is professor of organ, piano and 
composition at the University, organist and carilloneur of the First 
Plymouth Congregation Church and a composer of note. 


Mrs. Leslie Thompson Dykstra, Cincinnati, Ohio, an outstanding 
American poet, was born in Nebraska, reared in the south, and 
studied at Northwestern, Columbia, Middlebury College, and abroad. 
She was a Director of Nebraska Writers’ Guild in 1929, Associate Ed- 
itor Poetry World in 1930, and awarded honors for 1931 by Poetry 
Magazine. She is a contributor to numerous magazines and news- 


papers. 





-———— 
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Frank C. Goings, Pine Ridge, South Dakota, was born in Wyo- 
ming in 1871. Left fatherless at 12, he has been on his own ever 
since. He attended school at Genoa, worked on a ranch, served in 
the Second U. S. Infantry, and was Chief of Police at the Pine Ridge 
Agency from 1894 to 1909. From 1909 to 1928 he traveled here and 
abroad with wild west shows and again acted as Agency Police Chief. 
Since 1928 he has been Clerk of the Pine Ridge Courts. His wife, 
Julia, is the daughter of John Y. Nelson, famous scout and guide. 
She likewise traveled abroad, being presented to Queen Victoria in 
1886 as the Sioux Princess. 


Walter B. Graham was born March 10, 1869, at Camden, Seward 
County, Nebraska; moved to Seward when four years old; was ed- 
ucated in Seward schools and University of Nebraska, in music at 
Omaha and Paris, France; and has been teacher of singing in Omaha 
for over 30 years. Three children; Frederic E.; Martha W. and 
Walter B., jr. Has written work on “Butterflies and Moths of the 
World,” and composed a Christmas Pageant. Has been choir direct- 
or of Hanscom Park Methodist Choir for over eighteen years. 


Thomas L. Green, banker at Scottsbluffs, Nebraska, was born 
February 1, 1884, at Beatrice, the son of Major Albert L. Green, 
pioneer Otoe Indian Agent and donor of the Major A. L. Green 
Otoe Indian Collection to the Historical Society Museum. T. L. 
Green first called Signal Butte to scientific attention, proposed and 
promoted establishment of preserve for elk and buffalo in Wild Cat 
Hills and the Oregon Trail Museum at Scotts Bluff National Monu- 
ment. He is president of the West Nebraska Oregon Trail Assoc- 
lation. 


George Franklin Lamb, Williams, Nebraska, was born February 
17, 1892, at Hubbell, Nebraska. He is married and has five children 
He completed high school work and three and a half years at the 
University of Nebraska. He is a World War Veteran of Naval Avia- 
tion Service. Discovered and excavated a prehistoric Indian village 
on his farm in 1931 and has been interested in archeology since. 


Maud Edgerton Nuquist, Osceola, Nebraska, was born at Stroms- 
burg, September 10, 1882, went to school in South Omaha and Grand 
Island. She graduated from Grand Island High School in 1900 and 
taught school for three years. She married Andrew F. Nuquist, 
banker at Osceola. Her four children are Andrew E., Irma, Joseph 
and Robert. Mrs. Nuquist is State President, Nebraska Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and was a candidate for governor in the 1934 
primaries. 


Judge Bayart!l H. Paine, Grand Island, Nebraska, is a native of 
Ohio, coming to Grand Island in 1873. He married Grace Bentley 
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in 1902 and has three children, Alice, Charles and Bayard, Jr. He 
was successively a school teacher, court reporter, and practicing at- 
torney. In 1916 he was elected district judge, and to the Supreme 
Court in 1930. 


Magdelene Craft Radke was born at Tecumseh, Nebraska, at- 
tended Peru Normal, University of Nebraska, and Columbia. Be- 
sides being a writer of plays, pageants and short stories and the 
wife of an attorney, Franz Radke, she is a practicing attorney in her 
own right. 


Carl Frederic Steckelberg was born in New York City, and moved 
to Stanton County, Nebraska, in the early '80’s, when the Indians 
still sang and danced in their natural settings, when their music was 
still a matter of devotion. Training: Under his father, who was as- 
sociated with Theodore Thomas, later of Chicago; as diamond medal 
student under Jacobsohn, Chicago; abroad at Frankfurt on Main, 
Leipsic, Berlin, Brussels, and Prague. Has been head of University 
of Nebraska String Department for 30 years; is also head of Univer- 
sity Orchestral department. 


Helen H. Tuttle was born in Lincoln, a daughter of pioneers, the 
late Judge and Mrs. Samuel J. Tuttle, educated in Lincoln public 
schools, University of Nebraska and further studies in Art for four 
years in New York City and two years in Chicago. 


Marie O'Donnell Weekes was born May 6, 1881, in Cuming 
County, Nebraska. She taught school, worked on newspapers, and 
after her marriage to William H. Weekes published the Norfolk 
Press, 1910 to 1931. In 1920 she was Independent Candidate for 
Congress; Chief Clerk of House Indian Affairs Committee at Wash- 
ington, 1933; only woman president of the Nebraska Press Associa- 
tion; organizer of Nebraska Writer’s Guild; Nebraska representative 
at Famous Women’s Luncheon at Women’s World’s Fair, 1927 and 
was elected president of Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska for 
the coming year. 


Emma Hurley Williams is of German and Scotch-Irish descent. 
Her people migrated from Cumberland County, Pa., to Danville, IIL, 
about 1868 and from there to Vermillion County, Ind., where Emma 
Hurley was born November 8, 1878. Five years later, James W. Hurley 
brought his family to western Hall County. Emma Hurley was grad- 
uated from the University of Nebraska in 1904, taught high school 
science in Nebraska and Minnesota, and in 1913 married Frank Wil- 
liams of Tecumseh. There are two daughters, now in college. In 
1924 the family moved to Nebraska City to take charge of Arbor 
Lodge State Park and Museum. 
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IN MEMORY OF WILL E. HARDY 
By 


The Hardy family came to Lincoln from New York State in 
1871, when the new capitol city contained less than 500 houses and 
had a population of several thousand. The father, H. W. Hardy, 
founded the furniture business which he conducted successfully dur- 
ing his life time, and which has been operated since by his sons, now 
including his grandson,—a business with a proud history of 63 years. 

In his middle life the father was most interested in temperance. 
He was twice elected mayor of the new frontier town. He was a 
pioneer in fighting open gambling and other vices, and did much 


to prepare Lincoln for the advance stand it has always taken in all 


matters of social justice and political reform. 

His militant campaigns for moral reform doubtless earned for 
Lincoln the name of “Holy City.” 

It was in such an atmosphere that Will Hardy grew to manhood. 
He was a man of strong convictions and the courage to meet public 
questions without compromise. He had high ideals and unlimited 
altruism. It was through these characteristics that he made his 
greatest contributions to the life of the community. 

As a city councilman in the early days he did much to create the 
physical features of Lincoln, bringing it from an unshaped village to 
a beautiful capital city. 

He served as vice-chairman of the capitol commission during the 
fifteen years of the designing and building of this monumental struc- 
ture. This was his most important work. 

Mr. Hardy gave freely of his services to every public endeavor, 
was friendly and lovable, and will be missed by a host of friends. He 
was regarded by the public at large as one of Lincoln’s most res- 
pected citizens. 



































The Nebraska State 
Historical Society 


Founded August 26, 1867. 


Reorganized September 25, 1878. 


The Nebraska State Historical Society started Sep- 
tember 25, 1878, at a public meeting held in the Commer- 
cial Hotel in Lincoln. About thirty well known citizens 
of the State were present. Robert W. Furnas was chosen 
president and Professor Samuel Aughey, secretary. Pre- 
vious to this date, on August 26, 1867, the State Histor- 
ical Society and Library Association was incorporated in 
order to receive from the State the gift of the block of 
ground, later known as Haymarket Square now Munici- 
pal Building Square. This original Historical Associa- 
tion held no meetings. It was superseded by the present 
State Historical Society. 


PRESENT GOVERNING BOARD—1934-35 


Executive Board—Officers and Elected Members 


President, E. P. Wilson, Chadron. 

First V-President, A. B. Wood, Gering. 

Second V-President, A. F. Buechler, Grand Island. 
Secretary, Addison E. Sheldon, Lincoln. 
Treasurer, D. L. Love, Lincoln. 

N. C. Abbott, Nebraska City. 

A. T. Hill, Hastings. 

James S. Rodman, Omaha. 

J. C. Seacrest, Lincoln. 


EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS 


C. W. Bryan, Governor of Nebraska. 

Charles A. Goss, Chief Justice of Supreme Court of 
Nebraska. 

EK. A. Burnett, Chancellor of Uni. of Nebraska. 

Doyle L. Buckles, President Nebraska Press Asso- 

ciation, Fairbury. 














